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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
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‘A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our r 


Ms THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” J 


‘ 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SY RACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, ‘Lraveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home oundy. 50, Students. 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise, 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is something but if it 
you about them THA is asked to recommend 


youthat amore. ours SeECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


—=-BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
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Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Have you ever registered with an agency? 








It pays. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Tenth year in the work. 

Western Branch . Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON| two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE  °2t°e°sieton st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


TEACHERS’ *"inx'esee™™ 
The Northwestern "jeeycy, ~ emans 


the North and West. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


WANTS TEACHERS. Menand women for High Schools—all branches—and elementary—all grades. 
Good salaries. No charge until located by us. Personal attention given to each case. Send for registration blank. 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Manager, Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 


The School and College Bureat ‘xls! Sieg Festions: 


school and college positions to 
with us for a better position. 












































. offer teachers NOW. Enroll 
We personally recommend our members after a careful investigation. 


H. E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 E, Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 





(Continued on page 375) 





CANTON CHILDREN ATTRACT 
ATTENTION OF EDUCATORS 

When tots of other cities can read ‘“ Hia- 
watha,” pronouncing accurately the formid- 
able proper names at the age of seven years, 
the Canton, Ohio, schools will begin to look 
to their laurels, but just at the present, 
Canton holds undisputable first place in its 
reading work among the younger school 
children. 

The system of reading which is used in 
Canton and which has caused other cities 


‘lof the country to wonder at the progress 


made by Canton children was perfected and 
developed by Miss Maud Moore, primary 
supervisor in the Canton public schools. 

The system used here is opposite that 
which held sway in: the old days. 

“Don’t teach your children their letters,” 
says Miss Moore. “It is a great hindrance 
instead of a help, as many people imagine. 

‘“We want to teach the children the sounds 
first and they do not learn the names pf the 
letters until the second half of their first year 
if we have complete charge of their training. 

“We endeavor to teach reading at the 
outset, largely through the children’s desire 
for play, using the ‘Blackboard’ style. 

“‘We write in large letters upon the board 
for the first lessons some word implying 
action such as ‘come’ or ‘go’ and then have 
the children perform the act. There will 
always be some of the pupils who will grasp 
the meaning of the word the first time 
and be able to put it into execution. 

“As the children have learned two or 
three sentences of one word each, combina- 
tions of words in short sentences are used 
until the children have a reading vocabulary 
of from 60 to 100 words when primers are 
put into their hands.” 

The first book used contains unconnected 
sentences of monosylla bles which the children 
learn to read very readily. 

From that stage they go on until in the first 
grade they read the story of “Hiawatha,” 
rearranged to make the story less intricate, 
but retaining all the long proper names and 
many words usually thought outside the 
range of infant minds. 

They are encouraged to read the news- 
papers and one afternoon each week in 
every first grade room is devoted to current 
topics, when each child is expected to read a 
selection which they themselves have selected 
from the daily newspapers. In order that 
the children will not read news which is 
sensational or which deals with crime, the 
teachers impress upon their. minds the fact 
that the clipping must be something which 
will make them happy. 

The children are taught that if they bring 
anything morose they will not be allowed 
to read it, and in this way each one wants to 
be able to read a piece, so they select news 
notes of a kind which the teacher wishes 
them to read. 

Miss Lenzer’s room of first grade pupils 

(Continued on page 375) 


Salary Increased 
Would you like to add 25 
to 50% to your Salary 


By Summer Vacation Work? 
Department %,. Box 
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WHEN AT THE N.E.A. ~NEW BOOKS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Chicago, July 6—I2 | THE RIVERSIDE READERS 


**A STEP FORWARD IN READING’ 
Edited by James H. Van S :, WILHELMINA S . 
MAKE OUR ESTABLISHMENT YOUR CIS A FOES NES 
Delightfully iliustrated by leading artists 
HEADQUARTERS | 


30 cents Second Reader... .40.cents 
35 cents Third Reader 50 cents 
Fourth Reader 55 cents 

















FIRST YEAR IN NUMBER 


By FRANKLIN S. Hoyt and Harriet E. PEEtT 
Illustrated 35 cents, net Postpaid 
This attractive book, through pictures, simple games, easy 
constructive work, and interesting drills, gradually reveals to 
pupils their need of number, and gives them a clear under- 
standing of number symbols and a mastery of the simple 
arithmetical processes. 














VAN BUREN-ST. 
HARRISON ST. 




















THE DUTCH TWINS 
By Lucy Fitch PEerkins 
This map shows hotels where meetings are to be held during With 100 illustrations by the author 50 cents, net Postpaid 
the conveution. An entertaining book for third and fourth grades that gives 
We are “ right around the corner” from both hotels. an excellent picture of Holland, its people and their customs, 
Everything has been arranged for your comfort and convenience. 
Your mail may be addressed in our care and called for at your 


leisure. Telephone and messenger service is at your disposal. | KITTENS AND CATS 


In fact your every want will be attended to. 





By EvLaLice Oscoop GROVER 
We extend to every teacher and to everyone interested in edu- Illustrated 40 cents, net Postpaid 


cation an invitation to call on us. In this unique reader the author of the extraodinarily suc- 
cessful Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer has made a book that will 


A, FLANA GAN COMPANY be irresistibly attractive to first-grade pupils. 
Sta wanasn avert’ cimcac HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


521 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO || BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























FOR EVEN THE TEACHER 


‘‘When Study and School are over, how jolly it is to be free, 
Away in the fields of clover, the honey-sweet haunts of the bee’’ 


And what a pleasure at this time to consider the new books—the books you would like for your school. 
These readers, for instance, with their choice subject-matter and exquisite illustrations. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses. Stevenson. Voicing the tenderest of child thoughts. Exquisite illustra- 
tions in colors. 


Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales. Andersen— Henderson. Selected for humor, simplicity and general 
fitness for little child needs. Poster Colors. 


Stories of Mother Goose Village. Bigham. Nature, industry, home life, honor figure in these 
stories. Overflowing with suggestions and interest. Colors. 


Adventures of a Brownie. Craik-Washburne. The story of a lovable little scamp of a brownie who 
constantly made himself felt, though children alone could see him. Line drawings. 


PAgrim Stories. Pumphrey. The best and most winning little stories in print dealing with child life 
among the Pilgrims. Line drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


A Dog of Flanders. De La Ramée-Swart. As the story of the love of a dog and a little child it has 
no equal. Line drawings. 


Japanese Fairy Tales. Series II. Williston. A glimpse into the fairy lore of the little people of 
Nippon. Colors. 


Napoleon: The Little Corsican. Hathaway. The story of the kingmaker, from boyhood up. Brisk, 
vital. Full of sympathy. Line drawings. 


Stories of Heroism. Mace. Stories of achievement—our own American heroes in exploration, discovery, 
war, science, government. Line drawings, in great numbers. 


Canterbury Pilgrims. Chaucer-Bates. Retold for children by Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Refreshingly given in modern English. Line drawings. 


The Lady of the Lake. Scott-Barbour. Breathing the indomitable spirit of the Highland Scotch; the 
air of the mountains. Photos, maps, plaids of the clans in colors. “45 


These are just a few of fifty-six supplementary readers selected by experts and written by the most gifted 


authors of child literature. 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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N.E.A. DELEGATES 


Teachers who are coming to 
Chicago for the N. E. A. should 
consider staying at our health- 
atorium. 


The Bernarr Macfadden 
Healthatorium is strictly a phys- 
ical culture and nature cure 
sanitarium. 


Have a mind of your own. 
Think for yourself. 


Be broad-minded. Pay usa 
visit and you will be convinced. 


Teachers who will consider 
staying at our Healthatorium, 
taking our rest cure while in 
Chicago for the N. E. A., or 
should you come to Chicago for 
any other reason, will receive a 
special discount. In this way you can live in one of Chicago’s most fashion- 
able residential districts, within fifteen minutes of the downtown district, fifteen 
minutes from the Chicago University, ten minutes from Washington Park, and 
generally speaking, centrally located, and within easy access to all important sights 
in Chicago. Have you ever stopped to consider that a two weeks’ stay with us 
will pos Bly be the best Jesson you will receive during a life-time? You will then 
be able to go home with an understanding of HOW TO LIVE. 


Macengs, baths, and all sorts of appliances for up-to-date hydropathic treat- 
ments. Sixty-foot swimming pool. Expert operators and Separate Depart- 
ments in All Cases for Men and Women. Well-equipped gymnasium, 
91X61 feet. Facilities for treating from three hundred to four hundred patients. 





If you are overworked, nervous, or out of gear, and simply desire rest and re- 
cuperation, you can hardly make a better selection than this Healthatorium. 
You can here secure rest of the right sort. Rest that simply means eating and 
sleeping and does not furnish a moderate amount of recreative exercise or out- 
door pleasure of a wholesome character is of but little benefit. Here you can 
rest and enjoy it. Heie you can get appetizing foods—foods that you will 
thoroughly enjoy and at the same time will fill the body with those elements 
needed to thoroughly nourish the body — build up muscle, nerve and brain. 


We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. 
Address Diagnosing Physician 
BERNARR MACFADDEN HEALTHATORIUM, Inc. 
Box 34 4200 GRAND BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 


water, with sugar, makes a delicio 
. and wholesome beverage. os 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to Rum 
} FORD 
Cugmicat Works, Providence, R. I., for trial size bottle, 


Postage 

































HERE IS THE TRIP 
THIS SUMMER 


See Panama Canal 
Before the Water is Let in 


Every patriotic School Teacher owes it to herself to 
see that greatest of engineering feats, sometimes referred 
to as the eighth wonder of the world. ; 

In 1913 we are told we will witness the opening of the 
Canal, and it is now in its most interesting state, with 
Culebra, Cut and the Giant Locks at Gatun and Pedro 
Miguel exposed to the view of the tourist. ; 

The way to go is on one of our big, new, air-cooled 
steamers, specially built for tropical travel, sailing from 
New York every Wednesday and Saturday. Special Sum- 
mer Rates in effect June 1 to September 30. 22-day 
cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Canal and Colombia, 
$110; 24-day cruise, including Jamaica, Panama Cana’ 
and Costa Rica, $115. Our booklet, “Cruising th 
Spanish Main,” tells the whole story. Send for a copy. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 











FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, rorr) 40 cents 
i POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 
BOY BLUE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances: Blais- 
f dell. All three in large type and fully 
illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 

a) ~—SéREAADING 

» OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 

1 Burgess. 45 cents. 

FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


‘ommy Tinker’s Book ” Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “ Child Life Readers,” and Julia 
Dalrymple, author of “Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 
and full-page pictures. Each volume, 60 cents; to schools, 45 cents, postpaid. 
The following volumes are ready:— 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND UME SAN IN JAPAN 
BETTY IN CANADA FRITZ IN GERMANY 
MANUEL IN MEXICO RAFAEL IN ITALY 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 40 cents. 
A Primary Series which is carefully graded and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has a large amount of material and is used as a basal series or 
an “ expression series” to accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. f,%s‘Wbtn hve tnicage 


+25 . 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 
50 BromFIELD STREET, Boston 


NOTICE 
New Svusscriprions may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and ang te all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
payment, unless they the paper discontinued. 


Remittances — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
ri Education Company. As an acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
on the of the first or second paper you receive after you remit will be changed. 

Ij special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 


FICES 
CHICAGO 2. 


7-2459 Prairie AVENUE 
SAN FRAN 


BOSTON so Bromrietp S 
R CO 717 Market STREET 


TREET 
NEW YORK 18 E. 17TH Srreer 


CANADA 
McCLELLAND & GoopcHILp, BooxsELLERs, 42 ADELAIDE Street West, Toronto 


ENGLAND 
THe AMERICAN ScHOOL AND CoLttece Text-sook AGENCY, 10 AVONDALE Roap, 


Croypon, Lonpon 


AUSTRALIA 
A. C. Preston, ro & 11 Citizens’ Buitpinc, 285 Cottins Street, MELBOURNE 


paneed —_ September to June, inclusive 

ubscriptions, $1.25 per ~_ Single copies, rs cents 

Canadian and Foreign sul ptions, 25 cents extra per year for postage 
Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-Class matter 

Copyright, 1912, by Prmaarny Epucation Company 








— Address all manuscripts intended for pubtication to the Editor of 
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The Montessori Method and 


Primary Education 
ELLEN YALE STEVENS 


HE recent publication in this country of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s ‘‘Scientific Pedagogy” has stimulated afresh 
the remarkable interest aroused in American educa- 
tors in the theories and methods formulated by her 

and will tend, I trust, to make the numerous discussions 
of this system of education more valuable. Now that teach- 
ers are able to read for themselves this most interesting and 








Illus. 1 Ground Plan of the Block, showing position of the7House of Childhood—A B 


stimulating book there will, I hope, be"less superficialjcriti- 
cism based on second or third hand knowledge of the subject, 
less emphasis on unimportant features and in place of these 
an intelligent and sympathetic study of Dr. Montessori’s 
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Illus. 3 Entrance to the School 


theories and of the didactic material invented by her. To 
those who are unable to visit Rome and see Dr. Montessori 
and the schools directed or inspired by her, a careful study 
of “Scientific Pedagogy” is the only possible substitute until 
a training school for teachers is established in this country. 
As the schools so far established in Rome under this system 
are chiefly for children of the kindergarten age, it is natural 
that the first comparative study should be by kindergartners, 
and it is not surprising that wide-awake leaders in the kinder- 
garten field are asking whether the relation between these 
two systems is to be one of compromise or of substitution. 
While I believe that the transplanting of this method to our 
country and the application of it to the American child will 
necessitate some adaptation and possibly elimination, and 
while there is no doubt that our progréssive kindergarten has 
gone far along lines suggested by Dr. Montessori, so that it 
would be a pity to lose what they have gained, I do not be- 
lieve in some of the compromises which have been suggested, 
for the reason that they seem to me to fail to take into account 
the vital relation of this method to primary education, and I 
therefore welcome this opportunity to address primary teach- 
ers on the subject. 

As Dr. Montessori shows so clearly in her book, al! the 
material devised by her has a three-fold purpose and ‘iis to be 
used first to develop the very young child by means of exer- 
cises for practical life, for sense training and for motor-coér- 
dination and organization; then to develop in him sense 
perception through discrimination, while giving intellectual 
training by means of auto-education; while at the same time 
his moral nature is strengthened by the training of his will 
and the formation in him of proper concepts of right action. 
All kindergartners whom I have heard discuss this method 
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Illus. 4 Side View of School 


recognize the value of the material for this first or sensory use, 
just as they realize the social importance of Dr. Montessori’s 
conception of a ‘House of Childhood” and the moral beauty 
of her belief in liberty as a noble, active independence, but the 
compromises that have so far been suggested do not take into 
consideration sufficiently the intellectual possibilities of the 
material and the progression by means of it so that the break 
between the kindergarten and the primary which now exists 
is avoided, and the contempt which many a healthy, vigorous 
child of five or six expresses for the kindergarten as a place 
where he is not allowed to learn anything is made impossible. 

In an ideal Montessori school, one should find children from 
three to six or seven living happily together as one family, 
with the largest amount of freedom compatible with proper 
regard for the liberty of others. Their “House” should have 
light, large, airy rooms with a garden attached and should be 
furnished with light, firm, movable tables and chairs, and there 
should be sufficient floor space for frequent and spontaneous 
changes of position. Such a school ought to be the center of 
neighborhood life, with its teachers and physician in vital 
relation to the homes of its children, and should give such 
opportunities for free, yet wisely supervised self-activity that 
surplus energies would be organized, all the senses given 
adequate training, all habits of good living encouraged and all 
wrong instincts and habits sternly repressed. In such a 
school, children should come naturally, without precocity or 
over stimulation, to acquire in addition to the sensory motor 
training, the technique of writing and reading, the mastery 
of the four arithmetical processes with simple combinations, 
so that at the age of six or seven, they could pass easily into 
the second or third primary grades. If all the latent possi- 
bilities in this method are developed, one or two years should 








— Tlus.6 The Children at Play in the Beautiful Garden 
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be gained for the school life of a child so he might begin a 
modern language early and his habits of interest, attention, 
and self-direction be so well established that if he must leave 
school, as so many do, before the completion of his secondary 
education, he can carry it on by himself. 

Such a “House of Childhood” as I have tried to describe 
is shown in the group of pictures taken of the block of houses 
in the Via Formagosta, Rome, erected by the Association of 
Good Buildings of that city. The first illustration shows 
the ground plan of the block and the position of the House 
of Childhood (A B) indicating as it does that the child is the 
central thought in the new theory of housing. This ground 
plan also shows the liberal provision for garden spaces and 
the large courtyards which make it possible for every room 
in each apartment to have light and pure air and give beauty 
as well. 

The second picture, which was taken inside the court, gives 





Illus, 7 Playing with the “Tower” 


am excellent idea of the House of Childhood with its three 
stories and basement, the latter used for baths. This house 
contains also an infirmary, a library, and reading and lecture 
rooms, free like the baths to all the tenants of the block, and 
on the third floor is the apartment for the teacher. Illus. 3 
shows the entrance to the school, with the teacher and some 
of the pupils. Illus. 4 is a side view of the same which was 
taken after school the middle of last January. LIllus. 5 shows 
the school-room, with its light yet strong tables, its low, 
broad chairs, the generous floor space and some of the 
material. Although Dr. Montessori is not at present con- 
nected with this school, it illustrates her conception of a 
“socialized school in a socialized home,” where the children 
can have intelligent care and a delightful environment the 
whole day long. The economic interest of this scheme lies in 


















Illus.9 The “ Long Stair” 
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the fact that the whole expense of this school is met from the 
fund that would naturally be set aside for repairs, as these 
tenants, realizing the wisdom of codperation, save this 
amount annually by the good care they take of the property. 

The ideal conditions I spoke of are also found in another 
type of school, which has already been described in the pages 
of McClure’s — the convent school in the Via Giusti, Rome, 
which is under Dr. Montessori’s supervision. Illus. 6 
shows the children at play in the beautiful garden of this 
convent, from which it is but a step to the large airy school- 
room, behind the brick pillars of the arcade. In Illus. 7, 
we see one of these children playing with the “Tower.” The 
delicacy of touch which they acquire is suggested by the posi- 
tion of the hands, while the dependence on other senses 
besides that of vision, which is fostered, is indicated by the 
attitude. The child is looking off away from the tower and 
is gaining discrimination in the sense of dimension by means 
of touch alone. This same child later in the day, perhaps, 
will ask to be blindfolded that he may test his power to dis- 





Illus. 8 A Group of Children inside the School-room 


tinguish differences in fabrics or In sounds by means of 
boxes graduated from soft to loud. Illus. 8 shows a group 
of children inside the schoolroom, which is interesting because 
it suggests freedom and self-activity with no dependence on 
the teacher. The same delicacy of touch is indicated as in 
the previous picture. The little girl is using the “Long 
Stair,” which forms such a valuable link between the two 
kinds of training I spoke of above, that which is chiefly 
sensory-motor and that which is also intellectual. By means 
of this Long Stair she is getting number concepts as well as 
dimensional differences. (Illus.9.) Later she will learn the 
figures one to ten in connection with the rods and will use 
them in all the simple processes. She will count the divisions 
of the stair from one to ten along the three sides of the 
triangle, will find out that the rod of one division only added 
to that of nine makes ten, as does the two with the eight, three 
with seven, and so on, and that the five turned over (used 
twice) makes ten, and will also take away any number from 
ten. She will use the same figures made of sandpaper with 
boxes containing spindles from one to ten, when her knowl- 
edge can be tested and her concept of zero established. 
For Americans I think the most novel and interesting pro- 
gression is to writing by means of insets of geometric forms of 
various kinds: first of wood, then of tin, and last of cardboard. 
(See Illus. ro.) The child traces the outline of each form 
with his fingers, learning at first simple and strongly contrasted 
forms, such as the circle, square and triangle shown. He 
then outlines these and other forms on drawing paper with 
the tin models and fills up the outlines with colored pencils. 
By this means he gradually develops not only a sense of 
color but gains the technique of drawing and prepares for the 
use of the pen or pencil in writing. He passes from the 
concrete to the abstract by the use of three sets of cards 
which are used with these insets and dupli- 
cate all the various forms (see Illus. rr). 
The first card has the form filled in, the 
second has a heavy blue line, making an out- 
line similar to that made by his finger, the 
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Illus 10 Geometrical Insets 


third hasf{{the ‘thin outline his pencil or pen would make. 
During this time he has also learned the name and sound 
of each letter of the alphabet and established muscular as 
well as visual memory by tracing each sandpaper letter glued 
on cardboard. He has also used smooth cardboard letters 
freely on the table or floor, making simple words or sen- 
tences. 

He is now ripe for the art of writing, which will come spon- 
taneously. I saw a child “break into writing” one morning 
in just this way. He had acquired the proper use of the 
instrument of writing, he had muscular and visual memory 
of letters and audible memory of their sounds, so he went to 
the board and wrote ‘‘mano,” hand. This child had a new 
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Illus. 11 Cards used with Insets ™ 


accomplishment which he was eager tovse. He showed that 
he possessed a standard of perfection in himself so he needed 
no copy and he could write all the words he knew. At the 
same time he was learning to read; not yet for interpretation 
of thought, which will come later, but simple nomenclature, 
direction, commands and so on. The progress! of such] a 
child from that moment is so rapid as to seem marvellous 

I have only tried to indicate some’ of the interesting 
possibilities in the “Montessori Method” for the primary 
teacher, but I trust that each for herself will carry the study 
much further. Dr. Montessori speaks of her bookjas a pref- 
ace only, for she feels that she has only begun a work which 
carried up into and through the primary years will revolu- 
tionize our present theories and methods and she bespeaks 
our sympathetic, intelligent codperation by study, experiment 
and. observation, that we may together build up a true 
Science of Education. 





The Child and the Mermaid 


ConsTANCE D’Arcy MacKay 


Above the rush of running froth, above the sea gull’s cry, 

A little mermaid called to me; her voice was sweet and high; 

The —_ gleamed about her arms, the pearls about her 

’ 

Her white hand beckoned through the foam, and this is what 
she said: 

“‘O child upon the seashore, don’t you think you’d like to be 

A merry little merman and live down beneath the sea? 

You could rise up in the morning in a most convenient place 

With sponges growing all about so you could wash your face; 

And you could have a nautilus on which to take a sail 

Without a fear of being wrecked by any ocean gale; 

With a small sea urchin’s saddle you could always have a 


ride 
On a plunging little sea-horse who’d go racing with the tide! 
Then, when the sunset’s rosy glow lay over all the foam, 
You’d put a conch shell to your lips and call the sea-cows 
home; 
And when you’d grown so sleepy you could scarce hold up 
your head 


You’d close your eyes and softly drop into an oyster bed — 
And there, for fear that you might dream of octopus or shark, 
A friendly little star fish would light you through the dark! 

O mortal on the seashore, if you’d only come with me 

I'd make of you a mer-child, and we’d play beneath the sea!’ ’ 


But I shook my head in answer, and then I hurried home. 
I’d rather have my mother’s lips than kiss of salt sea foam! 
I’d rather take the sand-dune path than where the Mermaid 


I'd rather have my own snug room than amy oyster bed! 





Dewdrops 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 
And all the little maidens said, 
“A jewel, if you please!” 
But while they held their hands outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A®million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 
— Mary F. Butts 
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Curiosirgyy 


WhichP 


E. C. E. 

IS a prosperous city of less than fifty thousand inhabit- 

ants. Her proximity to the college, her intelligent 

citizenship and generosity are shown in the schools. 

Good salaries are paid, and good results are expected. 
Recently, a vacancy occurred in one of the upper grammar 
grades, and the superintendent, from a long waiting list, 
selected a few teachers to be visited. 

Now it so happens that this superintendent is an unusually 
broad man. His culture and education have fitted him to 
mold the policy of the schools and he knows what he wants 
in teachers. But he has found himself fallible, and has also 
discovered that a woman’s opinion of another woman is 
valuable. His Secretary is a cultivated woman, with several 
years of successful experience as a school principal, and with 
ideals similar to those of the superintendent. Before he made 
his choice Miss Secretary visited the teachers. They were all 
graduates of Normal Schools, had excellent recommendations 
and had taught five or more years. The following are ab- 
stracts from her notes: 

Saw Miss A. first. She was working with the children 
most energetically. Not a ventilator was open, nor yet a 
window (for this was not a modern building). Noticed the 
thermometer registered 84°, and asked her if I might close 
the register, near which I sat. Whereupon she opened the 
windows directly behind the children and speedily forgot all 
about them. Fear she cannot be trusted from a hygienic 
standpoint, because she lacks good judgment. 

Found Miss B.’s class improving a study period. Apparent 
concentration of mind, reasonable quietude, and an attractive 
room were noticeable. Asked her to step outside for a 
minute, and kept her two. Such a Babel within! I fear her 
discipline has not self-mastery as its keynote. 

Did ~ot go into Miss C.’s room, as I was introduced to her 
in the hell. Her hair was puffed and ratted beyond descrip- 
tion. She wore a lace waist of thinnest variety that had seen 
better days, and her heels were so high that she tipped forward 
in what seemed a dangerous slant. Too bad a young woman 
of such pleasing address should be so badly clothed. 

Miss E. is said to be the most popular teacher of her district. 
I could well understand it, if good looks were the criterion. 
She was surrounded by the children on the street and seemed 
tobeoneofthem. Her room had the same festive air. Every- 
body seemed happy — even jolly. Though I stayed most 

of the afternoon, there was no serious work of any kind. 
Everything was made a part of a play. There was ingenuity 
and skill displayed on the part of the teacher. I wonder if 
those children are learning that there is drudgery in life, and 
that it must be met squarely and accomplished honestly? 
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Miss F. had a pyrotechnic display of mental arithmetic. 
It was really wonderful, and her class was all aglow with 
enthusiasm. I wandered into the next grade where the last 
year pupils of Miss F. were working. The teacher was 
patiently explaining the elements of decimals with earnest 
drill. Upon questioning I found that “Miss F., though a 
superior teacher in many ways,” had little time for mechanical 
work in arithmetic. 

I felt sure Miss G. would meet all requirements. The 
atmosphere was good. Pupils seemed interested and were 
working themselves. She taught a new principle in arith- 
metic in a clear and logical manner. Her appearance was 
attractive. She looked well-groomed and becomingly attired. 
I said to her, “‘ You seem to havea finecorps of teachers here.” 
I will not quote her reply, but I gathered from it that her co- 
workers, as compared with herself, were of very ordinary 
clay. School spirit decidedly lacking here. 

When I opened Miss Y.’s door half of her class seemed to 
be walking around. I soon saw, however, that it was an 
orderly disorder. One boy wascollecting paint boxes, another 
brushes, a third, cups; several girls were arranging the results 
on the blackboard ledges. Specimens were being collected, 
and the pupils in their seats were reading from some new 
books, distributed just before the drawing lesson. In fewer 
than five minutes everything was quiet, and every child ab- 
sorbed in a new story. In the meantime I was examining 
the room. The plants, neat boards, trig teacher all seemed 
very attractive, and the history lesson that came according 
to program revealed many things. The lesson centred 
around the Battle of Trenton. In its conduct I found that 
Miss Y. was a student and that this particular subject had 
been especially prepared. Bits of fresh information were 
given; strong light was thrown on the strategy, skill, devo- 
tion, and patriotism of our soldiers, the moral lesson 
sharply drawn, in comparing with the festive Hessians. 
In short, history, patriotism, morality, and devotion to duty 
were clearly taught. To close the afternoon the children 
recited with feeling and understanding the beautiful lines of 
“Nobility.” 


“True worth is in being, not seeming.” 


Miss Y. has her faults I dare say, but I am sure her classes 
will be taught good citizenship, enforced by her example. 
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Ring-a-Ring-a-Rounder . Dvorak 


Vacation Song 


“When study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 
Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 
The birds in the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song.” _ f% 





From a New: Angle 


Rorlund Allow me to ask what you will do in our society. 
Lona I will let in fresh air. — From Ibsen’s Pillars of Society 


A Case of Discipline 

Joe stood just inside the doorway of the principal’s office 
and looked apathetically about him. No matter where his 
glance fell, the world was dull and dark and terribly for- 
bidding. Outside the one large window that faced the play- 
ground, a raw, chilly wind blew the budding branches of the 

ig elm tree drearily back and forth. Beyond the tree 
was the heavy ugliness of a gusty spring day and over it all 
hung a lowering, gray sky. Joe had been in this same 
office when it was a cheery place enough and seemed fairly 
flooded with sunshine. But to-day it looked small and dingy 
and dismal, as if it were faithfully endeavoring to reproduce 
and mirror back the gloom of the out-of-door world. Poor 
little Joe! He shivered in the face of it all, wholly unaware 
that the changed atmosphere of the familiar room was largely 
due to his own little heart, just now as heavy as lead in his 
bosom. There he stood with his small mind filled with the 
keenest forebodings of the awful terrors soon to come. 

At Joe’s side stood his teacher. He was dimly conscious 
of her close-fitting gray gown, unrelieved by even the faintest 
suggestion of color. She held herself stiffly erect in her 
outraged dignity. The corners of her mouth were set in hard, 
uncompromising lines and her eyes were sharp and stern as 
sheJtalked.% For she was talking, talking indignantly and 
vehemently in her endeavors to lay bare the whole long tale 
of Joe’s misdemeanors. The }oy listened dully, his despair 
too settled and deep to permit even a passing interest in all 
that Miss Prentice was saying. He caught a word now and 
then. She said, “yellow pencil.” Now she must be telling 
just how he had taken Katherine’s new pencil that morning. 
She had asked him why he did it and he had said he didn’t 
know. She would not receive this as an answer and had asked 
him again and again. But what was the use of trying to ex- 
plain? She would not understand if he did try to tell her. 


How could she understand? She did not live at his house. 
She could not know just how his grandmother drove him out- 
of-doors with the promise of a good beating if he asked for any 
more money. His grandmother was in a bad temper. She 
had reminded him, as she was always doing in her half-sober 
moments, of the fact that his father and mother had both died 
and left her with the unwelcome task of caring for a trouble- 
some “youngin.” She deplored her fate as was her custom, 
and said again the next time ‘she drove him into the street, 
he would stay there for good. Miss Prentice could never 
understand these things and, even if she could, he could 
never, never tell them. Then how could any teacher, who 
has not had to live in a house where everything was dirty and 
dull and cheerless, understand the temptation of a long, 
brightly-painted, new pencil with its shining tip and the big 
clear rubber at the end? He knew it was not just the right 
thing to take it, but what was a fellow to do when the teacher 
insisted that he must have a pencil and he had no money and 
nobody to give him the pennies he needed? It was no use 
trying to explain. This was just like so many things in the 
world where you had to be still and take what came. So Joe 
stood stolid and silent, yet trying bravely to nerve himself 
so that he might be able to endure what was sure to follow 
very shortly. And, in the meantime, Joe’s exasperated 
teacher talked on and on. 

The principal was an attractive person with deep, earnest 
eyes in a slender thoughtful face. As she listened to the 
teacher’s story, she looked the little offender over with keen 
appraising glance. Nothing escaped her. She saw the 
coarse, scuffed shoes, the ragged, nondescript stockings, and 
the cheap, frayed, worn little trousers that the boy was wear 
ing. His coat was threadbare and far too small, the short 
sleeves exposing his. red, chafed, emaciated little wrists. 
Then she looked at the narrow face, pallid under the grime, 
and the two dull, sunken eyes. Her heart smote her, for she 
was a mother and had two small daughters of her own. 

What was it that she had been reading — only that morn- 
ing? It was in a journal that she had taken up wholly by 
chance. It was some article about punishment, a hackneyed 
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subject, to be sure, but one sentence in the course of it had 
struck her as being good. What was that sentence? Her 
mind worked rapidly. It was something about punishment, 
and vengeance — ah, that was it. She had it at last! It 
ran, ‘‘Punishment, to be effective and helpful, must be cor- 
rective rather than vengeful.” The teacher ceased speaking. 

With a sudden impulse the principal put out her hand and, 
in spite of the child’s shrinking movement as he pulled away 
from her, drew him up so close that he caught the faint per- 
fume that hung about the folds of her dress. 

“Joe,” she said, and her voice had a soft earnestness, far 
different from what he had expected to hear, “every little boy 
who goes to this building is one of my own little boys and 
while they are here I always feel that I am the mother of 
all of them — every one, no matter how small or how big 
he may happen to be. I am interested in every boy in this 
building and I want each of my boys to grow up into a fine, 
big honest man. Now listen, Joe. Boys who take things 
that do not belong to them are not starting out to make noble, 
honest men. A boy who takes little things may take larger 
things, and in time he may become a thief or a burglar, and 
be sent to the penitentiary. Think, Joe, how dreadful I should 
feel if one of my boys grew up to be a man and spoiled his life 
like that — for it is spoiling a life to do such things, isn’t it?” 
Here she stooped and looked deep into the boy’s eyes to find 
that they had lost their look of dull apathy. 

“Toe,” she went on, “the taking of even so small a thing as 
a lead pencil is stealing just as the taking of money is called 
so. Now, since you are one of my boys, I do not want you 
to steal and do a big, big wrong on account of needing such a 
small thing as a pencil.” She paused and, opening one of the 
drawers of her desk, took out a fine, long, new lead pencil. 
Taking her penknife, she carefully sharpened it and then 
placed it in the boy’s hand, saying gently, ‘‘This is your very 
own pencil, so now you may give Katherine’s back to her. 
You see, she feels just as sorry about losing her new pencil as 
you would if someone took the one I just gave you. You 
will give Katherine’s back, won’t you?”’ 

As the boy nodded, the speaker opened her purse, took out 
a five cent piece and three pennies and placed them in a small, 
empty box. This she handed to the teacher. 

“Remember, little boy,” she said, “that you are not, ever 
again, to take a pencil and so do a great wrong. You do not 
need to take any more, for when the one I gave you is-gone 
Miss Prentice will take one of these pennies that I put in this 
box for you and give you a new one. You now have enough 
pennies to buy eight pencils and I expect you to act just as I 
should want my own little boy to act. Go back to your room 
and remember what I have told you.” 

She turned to her work, and the teacher, taking the happy 
child by the hand, went slowly off down the hall with the feel- 
ing of one who had seen visions. 


Something Different 


Evetyn L. TAINTOR 
F “‘variety is the spice of life’ for grown people, it cer- 
tainly is for little folks, too. 
“Why do you like your new school so much better 
than you did your old one?” Mary was asked. 

“? Cause it isn’t always just alike,” answered Mary. “In 
that other school we just did the same old thing every day and 
I got tired to death of it. We do something different ’ most 
everyday in this school.” 

Something different: ‘That is the secret of it all for little 
people. Our eagerness to get the largest possible amount 
of work done is apt to get us into ruts. An order of pro- 
cedure which has become more or less automatic seems to 
Save us many precious moments. Still, it is an open question 
if what we gain in system that way is not partially offset 
by what we lose in enthusiasm and spirit. 

Between these two extremes of the teacher who goes on 
doing “the same old thing in the same old way,” year after 
year, and the teacher who never does the same thing twice alike, 
there is a world of difference to choose from. One teacher 
of my acquaintance says her most frequent prayer is, ““O 
Lord, keep me from getting into ruts.”’ 
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How often we look at the number work or language work 
on the blackboard and say, “I should think the children 
would be tired to death of doing that over and over. I 
wonder they don’t rebel.” I am rather inclined to think they 
do rebel inwardly though the unwritten law of school is too 
strong to make open rebellion safe. 

It takes so little to make children happy — a very slight 
change in the way of doing an old task is all that is necessary; 
the task itself may remain the same. 

Here are some of the things I have found productive of great 
happiness and enthusiasm because they gave the children 
that coveted “something different.” Wave a “backwards” 
day as to program, putting your afternoon classes into your 
morning session and vice-versa; or even a literal backwards 
day, beginning the morning with the usual last exercise in the 
afternoon and taking the classes in reversed order all through 
the day. 

That is a wonderful treat, but of course must be used 
sparingly. Use a small piece of paper for once where a large 
one is usually given, and vice-versa. 

Give colored paper instead of white. Fold paper into 
different shapes. Let the children choose their own number 
or language or busy work for one period. 

Let them arrange their work on their papers to suit them- 
selves one’ day. 

Put the number, language, and spelling work on the black- 
board with colored chalk instead of white. 

Put the blackboard work on in a different part of the room. 
When you have passed out strips of colored paper for a cutting 
lesson, let the children “swap” strips with some child. 

Let the children change seats with some one for one session. 
March out at recess by the door opposite the one they gen- 
erally use. 

If they file out at noon or night facing the front let them 
try one time facing the back of the room. This will vary the 
order in which they stand in line. 

Let your usual last row go out first. 

On very warm days let them go one by one to get a drink. 
If you usually take your reading classes in A, B, C, order 
announce some morning, ‘This morning I'm going to give 
the C class the first chance to read.” 

Let your class stand in a different part of the room to recite. 

Let them go to their seats around the back of the room in- 
stead of up the front. 

Let them “make a line” for reading, each one going to the 
head of the line as he reads a sentence. 

If they usually stand in rows to read, let them vary it by 
forming a circle or a square with you in the centre; or even 
stand in a “bunch” for once. If you are happy enough to 
possess little chairs for your classes to sit in when they come 
to read you can teach appreciation of those chairs by letting 
your class stand for one period. 

In exercises where the whole school takes part one at a 
time, instead of letting each one stand as he recites, as usual, 
ask the whole class to stand and sit down as they recite. 

This can be further varied by letting each one go and stand 
in some part of the room when he has recited. 

Also by making a line around the room as they recite. 

Let them run on tiptoe to class instead of walking. 

4 If boys usually go out first change it to “girls first” for one 
ay. 
If double file is the general rule, try single file. 

These are all very simple devices, but they are sufficient 
to make new days for the children. In them all the work to be 
done is not changed in the least — simply the manner in which 
it is to be done. A great deal will depend on the enthusiasm 
with which the teacher announces these changes. If she 
simply says in a lifeless manner, ‘‘ You may have this colored 
paper for to-day,” very little will be gained. 

If she prefaces her announcement by saying as if it were the 
most wonderful thing in the world, “We’re going to have 
something different to-day,” there will be a general brightening 
up all over the room. “Something different” is the open 
sesame into fairyland. It is needless to say that too much 
variation will be as demoralizing as too little. The whole 
pleasure of having a change lies in the fact that there is some- 
thing regular, solid and systematic behind us to change from 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


The Barefoot Boy 


In studying “The Barefoot Boy,” the following books will be found 
helpful: Wood’s ‘“ Natural History” ; J. McNair Wright’s “Nature 
Readers; Dana’s “How to Know the Wild Flowers”; Dugmore’s 
“Bird Homes”; Blanchan’s “Eastern Birds Every Child Should 
Know”; Abbott’s “The Birds About Us”; Ingersoll’s “Wild Neigh- 
bor’s’”’; Morley’s ‘‘Wasps and Their Ways”; Dan Beard’s Animal 
Book. ‘ 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


First stanza. How does Whittier describe the “Barefoot 
Boy’? Fill out the description, making the boy seem a real 
boy to you. What is the meaning of lines 11 and 12? Do 
you believe that this Barefoot Boy has greater wealth than the 
*million-dollared” man? 

Second stanza. Explain the third line. L. 5. Tell what 
you can about “the wild bee’s morning chase.” L.6. Make 
a list of all the wild flowers with which you are familiar and 
write one or two sentences about each, telling where it grows 
and when it blooms. L. 8. How many tenants of the wood 
can you name? L.9. Describe the tortoise telling how he 
‘bears his shell.” (See Wood’s “Natural History,’’ which 
says: ‘‘The whole of this order (the order of tortoises) is 
characterized by the complete suit of bony armor with which 
the animals are protected. The so-called ‘shell’ is in fact a 
development of various bones, and not a mere horny append- 
age. . . . The upper shield is united to the 
under shield by certain bones, leaving arifices for 
the protrusion of the head and limbs. Most species are able 
to withdraw their head and limbs completely within the shell, 
and in some few the orifices are closed by a kind of hinge joint. 


“The family is divided into Land Tortoises, Marsh Tor- 
toises, River Tortoises, and Marine Tortoises, or Turiles. 

“The Common Land Tortoise is very long lived, individuals 
being known to have exceeded two hundred years. Its move- 
ments are very slow, but it can excavate a burrow with un- 
expected rapidity.”’) 

L. 10. Describe the woodchuck. (For a picture of the 
woodchuck and. an account of him, see Ingersoll’s “Wild 


Neighbors.”’) The woodchuck, Mr. Ingersoll says, is “no:h- 
ing but a big ground-squirrel. His coat is soft reddish 
brown, with a good deal of variety in it, from yellowish gray 
to those Canadian ones that are almost black; his nose, 
chin, and cheeks are gray or yellowish; his cap, tail, and feet 
are brownish black; while his eyes are large and bright; and 
when he pricks up his ears and looks and listens in fine- 
lady fashion, there is a ‘cunning’ aspect in his face that makes 
you forgive him all his sins.” 

The woodchuck frequently chooses a sunny hillside in which 
to dig his cell. “His feet are armed with powerful claws, 
and the toes are partly webbed, so that they make excellent 
shovels; and when he encounters a bit of hard-packed earth 
or a stone, he has a pick-axe in his strong front teeth, which 
quickly cuts down or loosens the obstacle. Shovelling the 
dust beneath him, he now and then stops and backs out, 
kicking vigorously, until he has sw ept all the loose stuff to the 
entrance of the tunnel, and has sent it flying outwards. First, 
he slants steeply down for three or four feet, and then begins 
to work upward (and here is the advantage of a hill-slope 
site), so that there will be ready drainage away from his 
living room at the inner extremity. At last twenty 
or twenty-five feet from the entrance, he stops and scoops 
out a chamber big enough for the two of them [sic] to turn 
around in comfortably. This done, the young wife makes 
a basket of her cheeks, and carries in enough grass for a soft 
bed. Meanwhile her mate has extended a branch of the 
tunnel to the surface, opening there, beneath a tussock of 
grass or stump or stone, a small exit against a time of need, 
as when a mink, weasel, or big snake invades the premises; 
but no hillock of earth is thrown out around this back door, 
to attract attention.” 

L. 11. Describe the ground-mole. (See Wood’s “Natural 
History.” The mole is a small animal having a skin ‘‘as soft 
as silk,” usually of a very dark brown; it has rudimen'ary 
eyes, but no sense of sight, remarkably keen senses of heating 
and feeling, and paws almost like the hands of a human 
being. ‘“‘Proportioned to the size of its body, its strengt! is 
great.” For its home, “it requires a soft soil, well supp: ied 
with esculent roots, and with insects and worms.” 

“The construction of the mole’s habitation is very singular 
and interesting. In order to construct a fortress, the mole 
selects a secure place, as the foot of a tree or the side of a high 
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bank. It then throws up a heap of earth, which it presses 
firmly together, as within this mound its fortress has to be 
made. It commences by running a circular gallery near the 
summit of the mound, and at the level of the ground it then 
digs a circular hole, which it connects with the upper gallery 
by three ascending passages. Lastly, it makes a number of 
passages from the lower gallery and connects the circular 
chamber with the largest of them, or high road, by a passage 
that first bends downwards and then rises into the high road 
a little outside the large gallery. In the circular chamber the 
mole sleeps, and can escape into the high road either by the 
upper gallery or by the road trom the bottom of its dor- 
mitory.’’) 

L. 12. How does the robin feed her young? (Dugmore 
writes: ‘It is always interesting to watch the parent birds 
[robins] feeding their ever-hungry young; from early morn 
till nearly dark they keep up an almost incessant search for 
worms, which form the principal diet of the young.’’) 

L. 13. Describe the nest of the oriole. (See Dugmore’s 
“Bird Homes,” for colored illustrations of the nests of both 
the orchard and the Baltimore oriole. Both species lace 
their nests to the branches of the tree. Julia McNair Wright 
in “Nature Reader,” No. 3, says: “I think an oriole’s nest 
is one of the most beautiful of bird homes. The mother oriole 
makes the nest, and her mate brings her wool, fine root 
fibres, hairs, and threads, which she uses. If he brings her 
a bit which she does not like, she throws it away and seems 
to think him a bird of very little sense. 

“Tf Mrs. Oriole is not suited with her nest as it goes on, 
she tears it down and goes to work again. . . 

“The nest is in the shape of a long pocket, and is sewed 
firmly to some twigs on the end of a branch. It is very curious 
to see the stitches which are taken in and out, with string, or 
long horsehairs. The nest is tied firmly to the tree and is 
woven very firmly together. It is lined with downy seeds. 
The entrance is small and near the top, and the nest is larger 
at the bottom, where the young birds will lie.” 

L. 16. What kind of ground-nut is here meant? (There 
are several plants bearing this name. That which the poet 
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had in mind is probably the wild bean [apios tuberosa], the 
stem of which twines and climbs over bushes. The leaves 
are divided into three to seven narrowly oval leaflets. The 
flowers are purplish or chocolate-color, somewhat violet 
scented, and closely clustered. ‘In late summer the dark 
rich flowers of the wild bean are found in short, thick clusters 
among the luxuriant undergrowth and thickets of low ground. 
The plant is a climber, bearing edible, pear-shaped tubers on 
underground shoots, which give it its generic name signifying 
a pear.” — How to Know the Wild Flowers) 

Ll. 18, 19, 20, 21. How do wasps and hornets build their 
nests? (See “Wasps and Their Ways,” by Margaret W. 
Morley and Wright’s “Seaside and Wayside,” No. 1.) 

Third stanza. L.2. Whatis meant by “one brief moon” ? 
Ll. 3 and 4. Explain these lines. L. 6. Describe the 
humming-bird. The ruby-throated humming-bird, the only 
species that visits the eastern United States, is little larger 
than a big bumble-bee. He has a metallic green back, with 
brownish wings and tail; his throat is metallic red or deep 
orange red, and his under parts are light gray, shading into 
darker gray or the sides. (See “Eastern Birds Every Child 
Should Know,” by Neltje Blanchan; also, “Bird Homes.”’) 

Describe the honey-bee. L. 7. Describe the squirrel. 
L. 9. Why is the blackberry called a cone? L. 11. Show 
by a drawing the course of the brook. L. 15. Describe a 
pickerel. Ll. 17 and 18. Explain these lines. (The 
Hesperides were nymphs who, with their mother, Hesperia, 
had charge of a garden in which grew a tree bearing golden 
apples. The tree was guarded by a dragon.) Explain the 
last three lines. 

Fourth stanza. LI. 5, 6, 7, 8. Why are these lines so 
beautiful? L. 10. Define pied. What does this stanza 
make you see and hear? 

Fifth stanza. Ll. 3, 4, 5,6. Explain these lines. L. 18. 
What are quicksands? 

Which do you think is richer, the poor boy who lives on a 
farm or the poor boy who lives in a city? Make a list of things 
in which the city boy is rich. If you know any boys who go 
barefoot in summer time, write a story about one of them. 
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NOVEL VACATIONS 


“Far have you come, my lady from the town, 
And far from all your sorrows if you please, 
To smell the good sea air and hear the seas, 
And in green meadows lay your body down. 


Here in this seaboard land of old renown, 

In meadow grass go wading to the knees, 
Bathe your whole soul awhile in simple ease, 
There is no sorrow but the sea can drown. 
Far have you come, my lady from the town.” 





Eight Weeks of Pie 


rr 


HE Doctor and I were at lunch in my tiny apartment. 
She had just finished her piece of rhubarb pie when 
she jumped, grabbed me, and began dancing around 
the room. 

“Our vacation is settled; we'll take that shackalow in the 
country, the one my patient offered, and pay expenses by 
making your near-lemon pies for the bachelors at the mill 
and tile works.” 

I protested, but the Doctor continued: ‘One taste of your 
pie is sure to produce a craving for more. Our fortune is 
made. There is plenty of rhubarb on the place, also cur- 
rants and green apples. It’s the chance ofa lifetime. Shake 
hands on the bargain.” 

The Doctor was recovering from an illness, and I, a primary 
teacher, was badly in need of avoirdupois and.a new set of 
nerves. The next day I spent in packing the few necessities 
for the two-roomed shack. A kitchen stove had been left by 
a former occupant. Late in.the afternoon the Doctor entered 
with a large package. 

““What’s that?” 

“Tin and paper pipe plates. I ordered the flour and: lard 
sent to the wharf. They will go out in the moming.” Evi- 
dently the Doctor meant business. 

The following afternoon found our vacation begun. The 
shackalow, with its kitchen, tent room and ‘eight by, eighteen 
porch, was ideal. That there were no near neighbors added 
to its charm. 

Our belongings put to rights, we startedZonZa{hunt for a 
horse. Inquiry revealed one of suitable age and reputation 
for fifty cents a day and keep. The Doctor saved on ex- 
penses by ordering only twenty-five cents’ worth of horse. 
The wagon that went with the animal was sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold several dozen pies. 








atipa Picked’ourfgreen apples 


The next morning we were up betimes. I prepared break- 
fast: the Doctor, the rhubarb. 

Did you ever eat a pie made of fresh rhubarb, the yolks 
of two eggs, a cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of flour, the whole 
mixed well and baked in a flaky undercrust, then topped 
with a meringue made of the whites of eggs, sugar, and a dash 
of lemon? If not, try one. It’s worth your while. 

The five o’clock mill whistle found us with a dozen of our 
best efforts well on the road to Bachelorville. As we drove 
along, the “chance of a life time” seemed dubious. 

The Doctor tried to be felicitous. ‘We ought to have a 
sign on the wagon, or, better still, a crate of Mr. R’s fine 
Plymouth Rocks bearing this notice: ‘Eggs used in our 
cookery laid by these hens. Give our pies a trial.’” 

“Yes,” I added, “‘and tie his cow to the back of the wagon.” 
‘This fine animal furnishes milk for our custard pies.’ How 











A horse of suitable age and reputation was found 


ever, we need have no fear — our loving friends will do the 
advertising.” 

We drew cuts to see who should offer the first pie for sale 
I’m always “a winner.” The next minute I knew just how 
little Johnnies feel when they’re waiting for their first “‘lick- 
ings.’”” AsI climbed the steps to the first house I felt the need 
of the Doctor. Nervous prostration or a general break- 
down seemed imminent. 

“Would you care to buy one of my pies?” I quavered to the 
big honest-looking Swede who answered my knock. 

“T tank I lak to see dat pie. I no buy a ca-at in a ba-ag.”’ 

Not a bad idea. In the future I’d carry a sample for in 
spection. 

We walked to the wagon. My customer, after carefully 
looking over our stock, paid the necessary coin and departed 
with a pie. 

My spirits rose. One less pie for us to eat. The Doctor 
had declared that our financial condition would permit of 
no waste — what we did not sell we must eat. 

Success stayed with us. As we jogged homeward in our 
empty wagon, our first customer appeared in the roadway. 
“T tank I tak another pie — my brudder coom to-morrow.” 

We expressed our sorrow at having nouc left, but assured 
him that we would be around on Saturday with a full supply. 

Trade increased beyond our greatest expectations. Twice 
a week we drove to Bachelorville, and as often to a small 
summer resort, three miles distant, where campers were 
numerous and pies scarce. A camp-meeting held in the 
vicinity fattened our pocket-books considerably. 

Truly man hath a capacity for pie. Not only did we use 
all the currants and green apples on the place, but we scoured 
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Our work done 


the roadsides-and clearings for blackberries and raspberries 
that masculine appetites might be appeased. 

Each morming we rose’early, did our baking, and enjoyed 4 
good: nap"befofe it was time to harness the horse. ‘Then 
fresh in clean shirtwaists and corduroy skirts we‘ made our 
afternoon business drive. 

How those weeks did fly! Fresh eggs, Jersey milk, and 
crisp vegetables secured on our drives accomplished wonders 
forus. The Doctor no longer jumped in‘her sleep at a sup- 
posed telephone call, and pie worked miracles for my com- 
— Roses actually appeared where liver spots had 
een. 

We learmed what the inner man of each individual for miles 
around demanded. The old Englishman craved “apple 
tart,” the Swedish man clung to his first love, while a young 
German was courageous enough to try whatever new we 
brought. 

The last of the eighth week found us back in my tiny apart- 
ment. Not only had we regained our health, but expenses 
had been paid and we still had a nice little balance left in our 
favor. Whenever our professional friends inquired as to the 
“whys” of our good looks and improved tempers we in- 
variably replied: “‘Eight weeks of pie.” 





On Quiet Waters 


Mary ELLertTon 


" on’t talk to me about the Maine coast and the joys 
of living in an ‘exclusive’ hotel,” said Miss Joyce, 
as she energetically jabbed a hatpin into her jaunty 
sailor hat. ‘‘The very word, ‘hotel’ means people, 

dress, gossip, and bridge tome. No, thank you! I spend my 

vacation on the ‘Katrina B,’ as I did last year, if Jan will take 
us.” 

“Who is Jan?” 

“What’s the ‘Katrina B.’?” 

“Who is ‘us?’” cried several voices at once, and a cluster 
of her fellow-workers gathered around Miss Joyce. 

It was after school on a bright June day, and in the cosy 
dressing room a knot of teachers had gathered to discuss 
plans for the summer. Maps and guide books lay scattered 
about; it really looked quite “vacationy,” as Miss Wallace, 
the gymnasium instructor, said, as she joined the group. 

“What is all this ‘to-do’ about, anyway?” she asked. 
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“It’s Miss Joyce and one of her mysteries,” said little Miss 
Carol, the kindergartener. ‘Now, Miss Joyce, do tell us all 
about it!” 

“Where shall I begin?” asked Miss Joyce, with a sigh of 
mock resignation. 

“Begin with Jan,” suggested Miss Carol. 

“But it doesn’t begin with Jan,” objected Miss Joyce. “It 
began with Dirkje.” 

“Mystery on mystery,’” ejaculated Miss Wallace. ‘Who 
is Dirkje?”’ 

“Dirkje is the dearest little Dutch girl I ever saw,” said 
Miss Joyce. ‘She was in the second grade of the Buffalo 
school where I taught drawing last year. She posed for the 
class several times and I became much interested in her. 
One day when she had been absent I attempted to look her up 
to see if I could get her to pose for the next day’s drawing class; 
imagine my surprise when I found that she lived on an old 
canal-boat! Her father, Jan Broek, was somewhat crippled 
with rheumatism, and had retired from active work. The 
mother was dead. Pieter, the fourteen-year-old son; was 
janitor’s assistant in the High School, and so helped out the 
family income. Jan kept house with Dirkje’s help, but 
everything looked as neat asa pin. The boat was named the 
‘Katrina B.’ after Dirkje’s mother, and well it deserved the 
name, for surely never was there such a homelike, hospitable 
sort of acraft. I was taken with it at once, and so was Meg 
Meredith, my room-mate, who went with me several times 
when I visited the Broeks. When we learned that Jan was 
going to make a trip to New York at the close of school, we 
proposed that he take us as passengers. Jan finally consented 
and the first of July found us embarked on our leisurely 
journey. We were encamped on the forward deck, while 
Jan and the children occupied their usual cabin at the stern. 
From the roof of our cabin to a convenient mast we swung 
our awning by day and our Gloucester hammocks by night. 
The cabin itself served as dressing room and general utility 
room in case of wet weather, of which, fortunately we had 
very little. For four weeks we practically lived out-of-doors, 
and yet we had home comforts right at hand. We cooked 
our own meals, for Meg was a perfect wonder at the chafing- 
dish. We got our supplies as we needed them from towns 
along the canal. Our housekeeping took very little of our 
time, and yet we managed to keep our end of the boat up to 
the Dutch standard of cleanliness. Dirkje was our constant 
visitor, and often helped us with our work. In return we 
mended her clothes and helped her with her lessons. Pieter 
was usually with the horses on the tow-path, and Jan was 
at the helm, so except for Dirkje’s visits we were left very 
much to ourselves. And what a happy, restful time we 
had! For the first week we did little but eat and sleep. 
And such refreshing sleep! Just fancy dozing off with the 
canopy of stars above you, the lapping of the waters sounding 
in your ears! But by the middle of the second week we 
began to feel rested. It was then that Meg had her bright 
idea.” 

“Let’s write the story of our trip,”’ she said, one day. “We'll 
call the book ‘On Quiet Waters.’” 

“Good,” said I. “You do the writing, and I’ll supply the 
pictures.” Fortunately I had taken my camera, as well as 
my painting outfit, and had already taken many snapshots 
on the way.” 

“Tt was great fun! Every morning after breakfast we set 
to work, Meg at her writing, and I at my painting, for I had 
decided to have a good picture of Dirkje in her Dutch costume, 
and another of Jan at the rudder, besides the incidental 
camera pictures. Our days after that were busy ones, but 
we always took time for a daily walk along the tow-path, a 
restful siesta after luncheon, and a quiet, undisturbed 
evening.” 

“The days passed quickly, and one morning we awakened 
to find ourselves sailing down the Hudson River. How we 
did enjoy that ride down the river to New York! The high- 
lands of the Hudson and the palisades were wonders to us for 
ngither had taken the trip before. When New York itself 
came into view we were too excited to speak. Then came 
the day of disembarking, saying good-bye to Jan and the chil- 
dren, and finding a habitation for ourselves in the great city. 
We had one beautiful week of sight-seeing, then, having left 
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our completed book with a kindly editor, who promised to 
“look it over,” we set out for home.” 

“And did the book sell? Indeed it did! It paid for all 
the expenses of our trip, including our week in New York. 
The picture of Dirkje sold for a good sum, too, and I received 
an order for another picture from the same dealer. Meg has 
become quite a confirmed scribbler since then and has re- 
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ceived quite a little from her writing. So you see our vaca- 
tion was profitable as well as restful-and unique, I think 
it was an ideal vacation, and I certainly intend to try it 
again. I wish that some of you would try it with me. 
The ‘Katrina B.’ is roomy, and I am sure that you would 
enjoy the trip. If you are still unconvinced, read “On Quiet 
Waters.’” 





A Helping Hand 


(Painting by Emile Renouf, 1845-1894) 
JENNIE ELLIs KEysor 


Our picture this month is a delightful piece of marine-genre 
by a distinguished French painter of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Emile Renouf died at Harvre in the midst 
of the scenes he loved to paint. Although but forty-nine, 
his fame was established and rising at the end of what we call 
a short lifetime. 

He was born in Paris and had great painters for his teachers. 
One of these was Lefebvre, that almost perfect master of form. 
Another was Carolus-Duran, the noted genre and portrait 
painter. From this last master perhaps he gained that in- 
timacy with the everyday life of his subjects which so im- 
presses us in the picture we are studying. We feel that he 
knew by experience the sea and the fisher-folk that he portrays. 
This is the Jntime about which the critics talk so much. 

He exhibited in Munich and there received several medals, 
one of which was first class. He travelled in America, and he 
was so much impressed by our wonderful Brooklyn bridge 
that he painted a picture of it which néw hangs in the public 
gallery of Harvre, hishome town. America has several of his 
pictures. The one we are studying is in the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D. C., and “After the Storm,” a wonderful 
marine by him, is one of the treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. , 

From his pictures it is evident that Renouf loved the sea 
and the people who drew therefrom a living. He paints pure 
marine but he often combines with this incidents in the every- 
day life of the fishermen. This is strikingly the case in our 
picture this month. Renouf was passionately fond of the 
region about the mouth of the Seine and so occasionally there 
creeps into his pictures a bit of landscape which makes them 
all the more attractive. Harfleur, situated just where the 
Seine widens into the sea, furnished such scenes for exhibition 


MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE STUDY 


at the annual salons for five out of the ten years between 1870 
and 1880. 
THE PICTURE 


In “The Helping Hand,” we have a heavy boat of the sort 
called a yawl. The weather is fair, so the sails lie useless in 
the bottom of the boat while all that we can see of the manage- 
‘ment of the craft is a sturdy old fisherman with one ponderous 
oar. Beside him sits a little girl; probably his daughter, from 
the resemblance we notice between the two faces. The sea 
is quiet and we imagine that these two are pulling for home, 
where the evening meal, a cheerful fire, a lamp, and a com- 
fortable bed are awaiting them. Whatever the time of day, 
we know that it is a cheerful home, for this is told ‘us in the 
smiling face of this toiler of the sea. ‘The great charm of the 
picture we find in the contrast between the weak and delicate 
hands of thechild ascompared with the heavy boat, the bound- 
less sea, and the splendid strength of the burly fisherman. 
We delight in the confidence expressed in the child’s face 
that she is pulling hard against the water and so is helping her 
indulgent parent who is pleased by the child’s powerless effort. 
No phase of childhood is.more charming to us than this very 
one of ‘“‘helping,’”’ and here the artist has caught both the act 
and the spirit and given us a delightful picture, one eminently 
suitable for enlisting the attention of the youngest pupils. 

A fine pictare to contrast with the serenity and complaisance 
of “The Helping Hand” is Winslow Homer’s, “The Fog 
Hom.” Here we have the angry and tumultuous sea, the 
rising fog, the extreme anxiety of the fine old fisherman as he 
pulls for a place of refuge. The vital question in his mind 
seems to be, ‘“‘Can I reach harborage before this engulfing fog 
overtakes me?” The stress of circumstances in this picture 
allows no opportunity for childish endeavor or for parental 
pride. A lesson contrasting these two pictures cannot help 
being profitable and pleasant to both teacher and pupils. At 
all events, it will fasten the elements of two great and well 
loved pictures in the minds of the children. 





The Funny Little Brownie 
BRUNELLE PARRETT 


I am a little brownie, 
A most peculiar chap, 

I wear such funny pointed shoes, 
And such a funny cap. 

I live among the flowers and ferns, 
And sometimes in the trees 

Or underneath a mossy stone; 
Just anywhere I please. 


New brownies are such queer folk, 
We do such funny things; 
We peep into your windows, 
At night when mother sings. 
We listen to the stories, 
And watch you romp and play; 
And then we guard you sleeping 
Until the break of day. 


We carry bags of dream dust, 
And blow it in your eyes, 

And in your ears we whisper 
Of candy, cake and pies, 

And then such glorious fancies 


As come to you in sleep, 
We know just what you’re dreaming, 
While silent watch we keep. 


Leaf Riders 


LILLIAN FOWLER 
The cottonwood children 
Are riding all day, 
They start from the cottonwood tree. 
The ponies come prancing, 
The children come dancing, 
And they canter and canter away. 





The ponies are shining, 
They never delay, 
Their bridles are slender and new. 
They ride fast and faster, 
Nor meet with disaster, 
And they gallop and gallop all day. 


At the peep of the dawn, 
I went to the lawn, 
The little green riders to see. 
They rode side by side 
*Till the cool eventide, 
And they never rode out of the tree. 
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Ag "Atab Sand. table* 


EFI BERTHA L, CARPENTER 


HE sand-table pictured here was the outgrowth of a 
story told to some second-grade children one warm 
spting afternoon. We had taken many story trips 
together so when a new one was suggested all were 

eager to start. 

The boys and girls were taken aboard a great ocean liner 
which carried them on a long voyage. Days went by, and. at 
the end. of about two weeks, they found themselves in the 
land of Egypt. 

After a brief glimpse at the strange sights of an eastern 
city they were introduced to camels, which were to take them 
on the most interesting part of their trip. 

It was fun to watch the great animals kneel and at last to 
climb upon their backs and be lifted up so high. 

Then the journey toward the great desert began. The 
novelty of the ride at first kept all from noticing the growing 
heat, but finally it made them drowsy and before they knew it 
they had fallen asleep. 

Whereupon a most wonderful thing happened. Thecamels 
that had seemed so dull and dumb, began to talk. “They 
talked to each other and to the little travelers upon their backs, 


and strange to say, they spoke a language which all could’ 


understand. 

They told of the land through which they walked; of long 
stretches of hot; dry sand; of the line of purple hills aw ay 
off on the horizon; of the ostriches running far away. They 
pointed out other camels trav eling in a long caravan, and 
loaded with dates and figs for the cities. 

Finally, they grew excited and hurried on as they saw the 
tops of palm trees in the distance. This meant that their 
master’s home was near and that food and water were waiting 
for them. 

At last the children were awakened by the stopping of the 
camels and the shouts of the Arabs, who ran up to take them 
from their high seats. 

The camels had become dumb again, so now the little 
people must discover things for themselves. 

There were the Arab’s tent, held up by strong poles; t the 





“"* The palm trees used in this sand-table were made by’ Miss D. Frances ener 4 
former cada of the Second Grade in the Salem Normal Practice Schcol. 
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cushions and mats used for chairs and beds; the cool water 
in the spring, sheltered by the great feathery palms, and]so on 
At last, after a méal of dates and figs, all went contented]; 
to sleep under the friendly shelter of the Arab’s tent. 
After the story, the children placed for themselves in the 
sand-table the home which they had seen in imagination. 





Tlie Child of the: Desert 


MARGARET W. METCALFE 


ITTLE Armit. was a desert child. Do you know 
what a desert is, children? Of course you do! You 
are probably thinking this very minute of a sandy 
place about as big as your city park, where there ar 

no trees, nor hills, nor green grass. But the desert that 
Armid kpows about covers miles and miles and miles. From 
the distance it looks like an ocean of golden sand. It is 
Sahara, the largest desert in the world, and covers nearly al! 
the northern part of Africa. 

Armid’s father is a.camel-driver and so he has often to b« 
away from home for along time. He has pitched his tent for 
his family near an oasis, or a “bubbling spring,” and as ther 
are. few dangers for one who understands this silent, lonely 
land, he ‘Can safély leave them for days at a time. 

Armid has a camel, too. He is a big fellow named “ Pasha,’ 
or King, as we would say. He kneels obediently for his littl 
master to mount upon his humped back and carries hin 
gently over the sands with his long, swinging strides. Thi 
is the only animal that can live on Sahara, for he knows hov 
to fill the water bag that God has given him in his long neck 
so that it will last for days at a time. 

Patiently he carries his master day by day, and serves hin 
as a pillow at night. He is often called, “The Ship of th: 
Desert.” 

Armid likes best to stay in the shade of the tent in the day 
time. You must remember that no rain ever falls on Sahara 
Year in and year out a burning sun pours down on it and wer 
it not for the springs found here and there, all life would bx 
impossible. 

But when the sun sets and the stars shine with their coo 
white light, little Armid and his brothers have many a fin: 
game and even Pasha plays a sort of “Tag” game with them 
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Eating and sleeping do not seem to trouble Armid very much. 
His father keeps them well supplied with dates and a sort of 
wheat out of which his mother makes a mush with the cool 
spring water. And when he is sleepy he spreads his mat on 
the sand by the tent and looks up at the stars until he goes to 
sleep. 

There is one thing in his desert home that Armid is in great 
fear of; and that is the terrible sand storms. He was lost 
in one once, and that is why he never wanders very far from 
home alone. He remembers too well the day he and Pasha 
started out for an all day ride. The sun was blazing hot and 
he was humming a curious little tune, when suddenly he 
noticed a yellow cloud so far distant that it‘looked like a line 
stretched across the sky. Swiftly it was moving towards him. 
By the time he had jumped from Pasha’s back, the sand was 
blowing thick and fast around him. It stung his face like 
needles, it filled his mouth and ears, and it beat so against 
his eyelids that he could scarcely open them. It had now 
crept up to his knees, and seizing Pasha’s bridle he tried to 
start on before he should be buried under it. 

The whole desert seemed alive with the storm. The sand 
sang and hissed as it piled deeper and deeper, and above it 
all was heard the camel’s wild, weird cry, as the storm hurled 
itself against him. 

Bravely little Armid stumbled on, lost in the storm. Sud- 
denly his foot caught and he fell in a little heap on the sand. 
Groping with his hands in front of him he found a stone wall, 
the remains of some old ruin, and drawing Pasha close to him, 
he lay down, safe for awhile, to wait. 

For hours the storm swept around him, Then as quickly 
as it had come, it went, and moonlight flooded the desert. 

Mounting Pasha, Armid set out for home, trusting to his 
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camel to find the way on the hard, unbroken sand. Towards 
morning it was a tired but glad little boy that ran into his 
mother’s anxious arms. 

Once every year he makes a trip to Cairo to see his little 
cousin, Najib. Najib is a “donkey driver.” When travel- 
ers go to Egypt, Cairo is one of the first cities they visit. It is 
full of wonderful old ruins. Some of them have been standing 
over six thousand years. Why these statues were made we 
are not quite sure. One of them, called King Rameses, was 
sixty-eight feet tall and weighed before it fell over nine hun- 
dred tons. Now time has broken and crumbled much of it 
away. 

Najib owns his little donkey, and calls him ‘ Yankee 

Doodle!” You see Americans must have known Najib, too. 
He doesn’t drive him by reins nor lead him by a rope. But 
when he is ready to start he gives “‘ Yankee Doodle’s”’ tail a 
pull and away they go. 
- He is a capital little guide. He can tell you all about the 
wonderful pyramids, those huge piles of stone that stand 
like sentinels over Egypt. Cheops, the largest, is 482 feet 
high. 

He will tell you about the beautiful Cleopatra — and show 
you the cup from which she drank pearls dissolved in vinegar. 
But best of all, he likes to tell of the Sphinx, that wonderful 
stone image, part woman and part lion. She stands guard 
over the Sahara and if her tongue could speak, what wonder- 
ful things she would say! Thousands of years have gone over 
her head. Still she watches on — almost older than history 
itself. Najib says she used to‘ask this riddle of all who passed 
her by: “What is it that goes on four feet in the morning, 
two feet at noon and three feet at night?” Of course he 
wants you to say, “I don’t know,” then he will dance with 
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delight, give Yankee Doodle’s tail an extra pull and shout, 
“ce Man.” 

Cairo is a dirty city. The houses are light and packed close 
together and Armid misses his great clean desert. Still he 
likes to jump from one roof to the other — and he thinks that 
tables‘and}beds"are very funny. 

He likes to'go'to the j“Temples of Allah” or “Churches of 
God.” The priests and services seem’strange to him. He 
is in the habit of kneeling on the desert, or wherever he may 
be, to offer his prayer to Allah. And he cannot understand 
how God hears them when they are said under a roof. 

Though he has a good time visiting Najib he is always glad 
to go home. He carries many sweetmeats and presents with 
him. He knows his mother and little sister will be watching 
for him and after he has shown them their gifts and told them 
everything, he settles down again, a contented little child of 
the Desert. 
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its stomach. This water supply lasts the camel many, many 
days. 

oa ordinary camel can travel two and a half miles an hour. 
Some very swift camels of the dromedary family can travel 
one hundred miles a day. Camels live to be thirty or forty 
years old. 

QUESTIONS ON THE CAMEL 

How many kinds of camels are there? 

What is the difference between them ? 

What is a one-humped camel called ? 

Where do camels live? 

What is the camel’s flesh used for? 

What else does the camel furnish for food ? 

What is the skin good for? 

Why is the camel good for traveling? 

What food does the camel need? : 

How does it get its supply of water? 





, For_the Blackboard 


A Language Talk for a June 
Morning 


HARRIET A. JAMES 

(In the month of June in many towns and cities the circus comes to 
town. This means, too, that the famous circus parade will be seen. 
In many places where the educational value of a circus is appreciated, 
the schools are closed for the day. All the children are then free to go 
out and view the parade and become familiar with the forms and faces 
of many animals from all parts of the world. The next day when the 
children return to school filled with enthusiasm about the circus an 
excellent opportunity is offered to tell them about some of the animals. 
Two of the most interesting to talk about are the camel and the elephant.) 


THE CAMEL 

Camels are from lands far, far away. ‘They lived originally 
in Asia and Africa, very dry, warm countries. 

There are two kinds of camel. The camel with one hump, 
and which is called the dromedary, lives in Arabia and is very 
useful to the Arabs or people of Arabia. The camel with 
two humps is found chiefly in Africa and Central Asia. 

The flesh of the camel is used for meat and the camel’s 
milk is made into butter. The skin of the camel when 
tanned, makes excellent leather. 

Besides all this the camel is used for carrying heavy loads. 
Some camels can carry a weight of one thousand pounds or 
even more. In carrying these loads from one place to another 
the camel can get along for days with only shrubs for food. 
It carries a supply of water in water pouches which aren i 


How much can it carry? 
How fast can it travel ? 
How old do camels live to be? 


THE ELEPHANT 


The elephant, too, comes from far distant lands. There 
are two kinds of elephants, the Indian elephant and the 
African elephant. 

Elephants weigh from three to four tons. Just think of 
it! That is, an elephant weighs from six to eight thousand 
pounds. Most elephants live to be eighty years old, but 
sometimes one may live to the age of one hundred and twenty 
years, 

The African elephant is taller than the Indian elephant 
and has largerears. These earsare three and a half feet long 
and about two and a half feet wide. 

Elephants have very large heads, long noses, ivory tusks, 
and a short neck. The legs and feet are enormous. The 
trunk is used to gather leaves and plants for food and also to 
take in water. The elephant passes the food or water from 
its trunk to it mouth. 

When the elephant’s body is hot or dusty he squirts water 
on it from his trunk. 

Elephants usually move slowly, but if they wish they can 
trot very fast. They can also swim well. They travel to- 
gether in large families, the mother and baby elephants in 
front and the father and big brother elephants behind. 

Elephants are very intelligent and have fine memories, 
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They remember friends or enemies for years. They are very 
affectionate and are very fond of one another. Elephants in 
captivity, as circus elephants are, become very fond of their 
keeper if he is kind. 

Elephants are used in India for travelling purposes. Some- 
times a whole family travels on one elephant’s back. 

The tusks are valuable, as they are ivory. They weigh 
from one hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds. 

So many elephants are killed every year to get the ivory 
tusks that elephants are getting rarer. 

In India, elephants are trained to work. They pile up logs 
and carry heavy loads. They are very tame and useful. 


QUESTIONS ON THE ELEPHANT 


In what two places are elephants found? 

Describe an elephant. 

How much does it weigh? 

Tell about head, nose, and neck. 

Describe legs and feet. 

What is valuable about the elephant ? 

What does it use its trunk for? 

How does it cleanse its body? 

How does the elephant move? 

How do they travel? 

What can you tell of the elephant’s memory ? 

How do African elephants differ from Indian? 

What are Indian elephants trained to do? 

What do the tusks weigh? 

Are there as many elephants as there used to be? Why 
not ? 

How old do elephants live to be? 





The Story of a Palm Leaf 


FLORENCE WEBSTER LONG 


Long, long ago, down in the sunny Southland, there grew a 
great tall palm tree, with beautiful broad green leaves that 
nodded and whispered with each passing breeze. 

One of these leaves was the home of a little sunbeam fairy. 
Here the fairy played through the long, bright days, dancing 
on the leaf with her little playfellow, Shadow, and making 
a swing of its strong fibres. On rainy days the little fairy 
found shelter under the leaf which made a most beautiful 
umbrella. 

One day the little fairy and her playmate were having a 
most fascinating game of hide-and-seek and the leaf was 
joining in the sport when all at once they heard a great commo- 
tion below. Looking down they saw some men coming 
through the grove gathering palm leaves and packing them 
into great wagons. The little leaf trembled with fear, and 
when the men paused beneath the very tree in which he lived 
he began to weep bitterly. “I don’t want to go,” he cried. 
“T want to stay here and live in this beautiful grove and be 
the home of the sunbeam fairy.” But Mother Tree answered, 
“Cheer up, little leaf, you are to go out into the big world, 
and who knows what good you may be able to do? There 
may be work waiting for you, you must look for it.” 

The little leaf cried and cried, but the men, who did not 
understand forest language and would not have heeded the 
little leaf if they did, piled it onto the wagon with the others, 
and it was shipped far away, where, with a great many of its 
brothers and sisters, it was transformed into a palm leaf fan. 
Its beautiful bright green color was gone, and it was no longer 
a swaying, rustling home of’a sunbeam fairy, but lived on the 
counter of a crowded store waiting for a purchaser. Bitterly 
it complained, “‘Ofwhat useamI here? Whereis thewonder- 
ful work I was to do?” Oh, if I could only go back to my 
home in the grove in the South, and the sunbeam fairy.” 
But day after day it spent, crowded with a great many others, 
on the dusty shelves. No one spoke to him, no one heeded 
his complainings. 

Finally, one sultry day, a poor, shabbily dressed woman 
came to the store, bought the fan and hurried away with it. 
The little fan was all excitement. “Where am I going now, 
and what will my new home be like?” he thought. Soon the 
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woman came to a tiny little cottage, and opening the door, 
hurried into an inner room where on a little white bed by the 
window, lay a sick baby; its little cheeks were flushed and 
feverish and it was too ill to notice either its mother or the fan 
she held in her hand. 

The fan could not take his gaze from the baby, he wanted 
so much to help. Finally the sun went to rest, the shadows 
began to lengthen and the baby grew restless. The poor 
mother took her place at the side of the crib, and began to fan 
him with the palm leaf fan, and very willingly the little fan 
worked, wafting its softest, most cooling breezes over the sick 
baby. All night long they worked together, the little fan 
forgetting in his anxiety over the baby all his unhappiness of 
the past few months. You see he was so interested in helping 
his new friends, and he was so glad he could be of use. And 
when the first sunbeams crept through the window, the baby 
looked up into its mother’s face and smiled, and the little fan 
smiled too, for he had found his work, and was happy in it 


Entertainment Ideas 


NELL CHERRY 


ITH the full school curriculum of the present day it 
is almost impossible to find time for the monthly 
entertainment, or even for the fewer special day 
exercises, without seriously interfering with the 

school work proper. 

I have been thinking over this loss of time for several years 
and at last have hit upon this plan, which satisfies the patrons 
and does not interfere with the school work, but rather helps 
it along. 

Below is the program of one of these entertainments; any 
teacher can plan out the others from this idea. 

At Thanksgiving the primary geography class had just 
finished the study of Africa. During the month I read to 
them from various sources on Africa in general and had them 
read and write compositions. These were laid aside and 
formed a part of the program. To make it a little more 
appropriate to the occasion we recited “Love of Country,” 
and sang “‘America,” at the close of the exercises. Refresh- 
ments of figs and dates were served as being typical African 
fruits. 

Arrica Day ProcraM 

Paper — Where is Africa? Pupil. 

Paper — Animals of Africa. Pupils. 

One Minute Outline Maps of Africa. Drawn at the Board 

by Eight Boys. 

Paper — The Surface of Africa. Pupil. 

Paper — People of Africa. Pupil. 

Song — School. 

Paper — Ancient Egypt. Pupil. 

Paper — Ivory and Ostrich Feathers. Pupil. 

Paper — Egypt. Pupil. 

Paper — Gold and Diamonds. Pupil. 

Song — Girls. 

Paper — Foods of Africa. Pupil. 

Paper — The Arab Tent Dwellers. Pupil. 

Concert Recitation — “Love of Country,” by Sir}Walter 

Scott. School. 
Song — “America.” School. 
Refreshments. 





Summer Sun 


Great is the sun, and wide he goes 
Through empty heaven without repose; 
And in the blue and glowing days 

More thick than rain he showers his rays. 


Above the hills, along the blue, 

Round the bright air with footing true, 

To please the child, to paint the rose, 

The gardener of the World, he goes. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson (Abridged) 
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Means Joy 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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WEEK BY WEEK LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


Second Year 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


First WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
What does the bee do? 
Bring home honey. 
What does father do ? 
Bring home money. 
And what does mother do? 
Lay out the money. 
And what does baby do? 
Eat up the honey. 
Tuesday 
Write answers to the following questions, 
sentences: 
What does the bee do? 
What does father do? 
What does mother do? 
What does the haby do? 
What do you do? 


in complete 


Wednesday 
Story for reproduction: 


| ze Five PEAS IN A Pop 


Once upon a time there were five peas growing in a pod. The peas 
were green, the vine was green, the leaves were green, and they thought 
the whole world was green. 

The warm sun shone on the vine; the summer rain watered it. 
shell grew larger, and the five peas inside the shell grew larger too. 

“ Are we going to stay crowded in here always?” asked one pea. 

“T am tired of staying here,” said the second . 

“T am afraid we shall get hard if we stay here,” said the third pea. 

“I want to see what there is outside of here,”’ said the fourth pea. 

And the fifth pea, the smallest of the five, cried because he could not 
get out. 

By and by the vine turned yellow. 
the five peas turned yellow. 

“All the world is turning yellow,” o the five peas in the pod. 

Then there came an earthquake. burst open with a crack, 
and the five Lee char rolled out into the velion sunshine. 

ais o_ boy up the five peas and put them into his pocket. He 
we be t be fine for his pea-shooter. a! 


The 


Then the pod turned yellow, and 


He put the biggest pea into the shooter and shot it out. 

“Catch me if you can,” said the biggest pea. 

He put the second pea into his shooter and shot it out. 

“T shall fly straight into the sun,” said the second pea. 

He put the third pea into his shooter, and shot it out. 

“I shall travel farthest of all,” said the third pea. 

He put the fourth pea into his shooter, and shot it out. 

“Let me alone,” said the fourth pea. 

He put the little pea into his shooter and shot it out. 

“What is to be, will be,” said the little pea. 

The little pea dropped into a flower pot in a window. 
window lay a sick girl. 

The pea sprouted, and began to grow up into a beautiful vine. 

“Mother, I think I shall get well, for my pea-vine is growing beauti- 
fully,” said the little sick girl. 

“Tam quite sure you will,” her mother replied. She took a stick and 
tied a string to it, so that the green vine might have something to cling 
to. 

One day there was a beautiful white blossom on the vine. The little 
girl kissed it softly, and said, ‘‘ Now I am sure I shall get well.’’ 

— Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen 


Beside the 


Thursday 
For the Teacher: Have the children tell back to you, 
story of the “ Five Peas in a Pod.” 


the 


Friday 

Let the children dramatize the story of the “Five Peas in a 
Pod.” Five children can take the parts of the five peas, and 
the mother, the sick girl and the boy with the pea-shooter can 
be represented by other children. As each pea is (sup- 
posedly) shot from the shooter, the child representing it can 
run across the room, the five peas running in five different 
directions, 

SECOND WEEK 

Monday 

Poem to be committed to memory: 


SEVEN Times ONE 
There’s no dew left on the daisies and clo 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 
I’ve said my “seven iimes” over and ov 
Seven times one are seven, . 
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I am old, so old I can write a letter; 
My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better — 
They are only one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing, 
And shining so round and low: 

You were bright, ah, bright! but your light is failing — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 

I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow; 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold: 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 


And show me your nest with the young ones in it— 
I will not steal it away; 

I am old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 
I am seven years old to-day.— Jean Ingelow 


For the Teacher: Have the children learn one stanza of 
the poem each day, until it is completely mastered. Teach 
the first stanza this day. 

Questions to ask as an aid to comprehending the meaning 
of the stanza: 

Where is there no dew left? 

Where is there no rain left ? 

What have I said over and over? 

What is my “seven times”? 


Tuesday 


For the Teacher: Use the second stanza of “Seven Times 
One” for work in dictation, then have it committed to memory. 

Questions to ask on the stanza: 

How old am I? 

What can I write? 

What lessons are done? 

What do the lambs always do? 

How old are the lambs? 


Wednesday 


For the Teacher: Have the children learn the third 
stanza of the poem, and use the words as a basis of a con- 
versation on the moon and its changes. 

Questions to ask: 

When have I seen the moon sailing? 

How was it shining? 

After the moon is no longer round and low, what is its 
light doing ? 

When the light is nearly gone, what is the moon ? 


Thursday 


For the Teacher: Have the fourth stanza of the poem 
committed to memory. 

Questions to ask: 

Why does the birthday child think the moon may have 
done something wrong in heaven? 

If the moon has done wrong, what does the birthday child 
hope? 

If the moon is forgiven, what will it do? 


Friday 

For the Teacher: Have the fifth stanza of the poem com- 
mitted to memory. Questions to ask. 

What is the velvet bee? 

How has he. powdered his legs? 

What are the marshmary buds? 

What is the marshmary buds’ money? 


Tuirp WEEK 
Monday 
For the Teacher: Complete the study of the poem, “Seven 
Times One,” and have it repeated entire by the class; then 
have one child recite the first stanza, a second child the next, 
etc. 


EDUCATION 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 
There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag in any land, 
Like our own Red, White and Blue. 
Wednesday 


Talk about Betsy Ross and the making of the first flag. 
Never mind if this story was told in February; children always 
enjoy old friends, 


Thursday 


For the Teacher: Have the children tell you what they 
can remember about Betsy Ross ana ‘ e first flag. 


Friday 
Write five sentences about our flag. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 


Conversation about June: What month of the year is 
June? What flowers bloom in June? What fruits are ripe 
in June? What happens to school in June? What is each 
one going to do this summer vacation ? 


Tuesday 


Write five sentences about things that blossom or ripen in 
June. 


Wednesday 


Write three words that rhyme with June, 
Write three words that describe a cherry. 


Thursday 

Write a list of the things you can see from the window. 
Who can write the longest list ? 
Friday 


With five sentences, giving reasons why you are glad that 
vacation is here. 











WT} 


4 - 
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Third Year 
Monday 


To commit to memory: 





ROBERT OF LINCOLN 


Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, Friday 
Wearing a bright black wedding-coat; Learn the entire poem, “Roert of Lincoln,” and write 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, F ? + gd AS one ’ 
Hear him call in his merry note: in your own words, what the bob-o’-link’s nest and eggs are 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, like. 
Spink, spank, spink; SECOND WEEK 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, Monday 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. Writ P f h A eal : fi 
Chee, chee, chee. _ Write a list of all the naming words (nouns) you can find 
in “Robert of Lincoln,” referring to the copy in your com- 
Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, position books in searching for them. 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, Tuesd 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings: weseey ; ; 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, Write a list of the doing words (verbs) in “Robert of 

Spink, spank, spink; Lincoln.” 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. Wednesda 

Chee, chee, chee. conesday ae wt Re : 
Write a list of the describing words (adjectives) in ‘Robert 
Modest and shy as a nun is she; of Lincoln.” Who can find the longest list? 
One weak chirp is her only note. 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, . 

Pouring boasts from his little throat: Thursday and Friday . ‘ . 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, For the Teacher: Let the children dramatize ‘‘Robert of 
Spink, spank, spink; Lincoln” in their own way. It will take two days for them 

Never was I afraid of man; to get the dramatization as they want it. 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can! 4 
Chee, chee, chee. 
f, Tuirp WEEK 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is ‘singing with all his might: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink, 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes; the children are grown; 
Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone; 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes: 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink: 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln come back again, 
Chee, chee, chee. — William Cullen Bryant 


For the Teacher: The writer of these outlines learned 
Bryant’s lovely poem in her own school year, as did all the 
others in the class. It is not too difficult to teach little 
children, and it appeals to them very deeply. 

Have the poem copied in the composition books, half of it 
being copied this day. 


Tuesday 


For the Teacher. Have the rest of “Robert of Lincoln” 
copied, and the first stanza committed to memory. 


Wednesday , 


Learn the second, third and fourth stanzas of “‘Rol ert of 
Lincoln,” and tell in your own words how Robert and his 
Quaker wife are dressed. 


Thursday 

Leam the fifth, sixth and seventh stanzas of ‘Robert of 
Lincoln,” and write in your own words how Robert and his 
Quaker wife are dressed. 


Monday 
For dictation: 
You will find that luck is only pluck 
To try things over and over; 
Patience and skill, courage and will 
Are the four leaves of luck’s clover. 
Tuesday 
Write a list of all the kinds of flowers you can think of 
Who can write the longest list ? 


Wednesday 

Write an adjective before each of the flower names you 
wrote yesterday, telling the color of each flower, eg, blue 
violet. 


Thursday 
Write five sentences telling five things that yo: expect to do 
this summer. 


Friday 

Write, in complete sentences, answers to the following 
questions, describing someone in the class: 

1 What color of hair? 

2 Is the hair straight or curly? 

3 What color of eyes? 

4 What kind of a nose? 

5 What color hair-ribbon, or necktie? 


Here, for example, would be one possible set of answers: 
Nelly Brown has red hair. 

Her hair is curly. 

Her eyes are blue. 

Her nose is straight. 

Her hair-ribbon is blue. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
For the Teacher: Let the girls write a list of articles of 
use in a kitchen, and the boys a list of tools. When all the 
different articles named by the girls have been added together, 
and the tools named by the boys have been added together, 
see which have the longer list, girls or boys. 


Tuesday 
Story for reproduction: 


GOLD FINGER 

Gold Finger had been given a ring. 
pearls and diamonds. 

Gold Finger was very vain, and as she wore the ring she said to the 
other fingers, “I am better than you. You have no fine rings, and | 
shall not play with you or have anything to do with you.” 

When the other fingers heard this they weré very angry. Thumb 
said, “If you do not want to have anything to do with us, we do not 
want to have anything to do with you. We will not play with you, nor 
help you with anything you wish to do.” 


It was a fine gold ring set with 
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For three days the other fingers never even spoke to Gold Finger. 

Gold Finger wanted to pick a rose, but Thumb said, “I will not 
help you. You are too proud.” So the rose was left on the bush. 

Gold Finger wanted a bright red cherry which hung on a low branch 
of the cherry tree, but the other fingers would not help her so the cherry 
was left on the branch. 

Gold Fingers wanted to knit a stocking, but the other fingers would 
not help her. So the knitting needles fell to the ground. 

Then Gold Finger saw that without the other fingers she could do 
nothing. She was sorry she had been so proud. She thought she 
would rather have the other fingers for her friends than to wear a fine 
ring. 

So she whispered to Little Finger that she was sorry she had been 
proud and cross. 

Little Finger told Thumb that Gold Finger was sorry. Thumb 
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told Pointer, and Pointer told Middle Finger, so they all knew that Gold 
Finger was sorry, and they said they would help her again. 


Wednesday 
Write the story of Gold Finger. 


Thursday 
Tell about some pet that you have or have had, or some 
pet that you know of. 


Friday ss agih 
Write five sentences telling why you are glad vacation is 
here. 





Sweet Bunch of Daisies 


Rusy Naso 


Near the close of last school year, there seemed to be a little 
more “‘nagging”’ necessary than usual, so I began to think“of 
some way to make the school management a little less strenu- 
ous. While I do not approve of devices in discipline in general, 
the little plan was a source of delight to the children and 
eased the teacher during the last month. 

I drew on the lower part of a long blackboard a daisy for 
each pupil, placing his name on the leaf. Then I taught the 
song: 

Sweet bunch of daisies, 
Brought from the dell, 
If you are naught), 
Daisies will tell. 
Give me your promise, 
O children, do, 
Now if you love me, 
You will be true. 
— (With apologies to the author) 


If a child had to be reproved for any little school sin, such 
as whispering unnecessarily, inattention, etc., he was asked 
to erase a petal from his daisy. The result was that after the 
second Monday, when a new daisy had “grown” in place 
of all the withered ones, very few petals were blown off for 
jhe remainder of the month. 





Third Grade Written Lan- 


guage Lessons 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH, Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 


N May and June, the sand was blue with birdsfoot 
| violets, as if every place where a bird had set its foot 
had come to life. The coreopsis and mock dandelion 
flamed along the edges of the sloughs. If ail the gold 
in thie woild had been poured out on the marshes they could 
no. .ve been more golden than the marshmarigold made 
them. On the higher ground the spiderwort lavished its 
three-parted purple flowers mingling with the deep orange of 
puccoon. 

Those were the days for children and that the place for 
children. They could gather flowers — not by handfuls, but 
by armfuls, and the store did not seem diminished. 

Excursions were in order on school days and Saturdays too. 
The language teachers had new and vividly interesting subjects 
for composition. 


Our TRIP TO THE Bic CALUMET 
Friday, May the twenty-sixth our class went down to the big Calumet 
river. 
It happened to be a fine day fora trip. The sun was shining and the 
birds were singing. ‘The day before the weather was warm and windy. 
At 8: 45 we started from 14th Street School. We took the car going 
south on Broadway. 
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We rode as far as 25th Street which was as far as the first car 
went. 

As we had to wait for the other car we enjoyed ourselves in grass 
meadows picking flowers. We picked bluets, puccoons, daisies, and 
spiderworts also buttercups. 

We saw two moths and one butterfly. We also saw bobolinks and 
Baltimore oriole. A meadow lark and wrens were also flying about I 
think they had their nests somewhere in the tall grass. 

We rested in the shade.of a large crab apple tree. We were thirsty 
and a kind lady let us have some water from her well. 

The ice man was passing by, and gave us some pieces of ice with 
which to cool ourselves. Soon after our car come which brought us to 
the river. There is a high bridge across the river. 

We stopped on the bridge to watch the water ripple on its way, and 


to look at the pretty pond lilies and blue flags. They looked beautiful. 
Cat tails were growing in the water. 

From the bridge we followed a path along the river leading to some 
shade trees, and here two men were fishing. They caught two fish, a 
perch and a sunfish. 

Farther on, we saw some people who had a giant turtle. It was the 
largest turtle we had seen. 

Then we dug up some earth worms for bait, but were unsuccessful as 
we did not catch any fish. We caughtacrayfish. It was moving about 
redwinged blackbirds and marsh wrens were flying about. Many new 
kinds of plants grew in this lowland. These did not grow on high 
sandy places. 

All #0 soon our car come along to carry us back to our school. We 
hope we will have another trip like that. IRENE 





Three Number Drills for 
Second Grade 


Mary LATHBURY PUTMAN 


' DEAR!” said the youngest teacher, “I wish I 
C) had some new ideas for number drills to stir up 
the interest of my slow little people.” 

“Well,” said Miss E., “did you ever try letting 
the children make a brick wall and then pull it to pieces?” 
“No,” said the youngest teacher eagerly. ‘Show me how 
you do it.” ; 
Miss E. stepped to the blackboard and quickly sketched 
three “‘rows of bricks” to form a wall, so: 





8+4=12 10+2=12 I+7=14 














“Now,” she said, “I start to write the combinations as: 
8 + 4, 10 + 2,7 + 7, etc. As I write the children raise 
hands to give the answers. Each child who gives a correct 
answer considers that he has placed a “brick in the wall.” 
When the last brick is in position I erase the answers. Then 
I hand an eraser toachild. If he answers correctly this time 


he may erase a brick and help “pull down the wall.” We 
have fun trying to see how quickly we can build a wall and 
then pull it to pieces.” 

“That sounds good,” said the youngest teacher. ‘‘Have 
you any more suggestions, Miss E. ?”’ 

“Sometimes,” Miss E. continued amiably, ‘I write number 
combinations in columns. As I write, the children give 
answers in turn round the class. Then I erase each com- 
bination quickly, calling for hands as I do so. If a child 
makes a mistake the whole class says “Wrong!” This 
helps to hold their attention. 

“Yes,” said the youngest teacher, ‘‘I have tried that drill.’’ 

“Perhaps you haven’t used ‘The Railroad Track,’” said 
Miss E.”” My children like this device best of all. I draw 
two parallel lines on the board this way: 








Boston 16 — 10 
ag 7 ig 
12— 7 
I1I— 4 
13,6 
i~— 8 
m— 7 
23 10 
15 — 12 ‘ 
MARBLEHEAD 16— 8 


The children choose two “railroad stations” for the ends 
of the “track”; for instance, Boston and Marblehead. Then 
a child takes a pointer and we watch to see how quickly 
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his train, will go over the track. If he gives the answers 
slowly his train is a freight. If he hesitates it is a local; if the 
answers come quickly, an express. Often one who runs a 
very fast express is allowed to make the round trip.” 

Just then the bell rang. ‘‘Thank you very much, Miss 
E.,” said the youngest teacher, as she started for the door. 
“You are always reaching me a helping hand.” 





Third Grade Number for June 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


HERE is nothing much that is really new to be given 

this month. Just “round up” all the children have 

had during the year. Review thoroughly 
definition and every kind of work. 

When dividing teach the children to multiply mentally the 
divisor and quotient figure, and be sure the product is smaller 
than the partial dividend, before putting it down. This will 
do away with multiplying and erasing, and perhaps trying 
to subtract a larger number from a smaller. It doesn’t make 
so much difference now, for the divisors will usually “go,” 
but if this habit is once formed the children will know no 
other way to work, and the present bugbear, Long Division, 
will prove to be no harder than anything else. 

Do not make the mistake of making the examples too hard. 
Let the children make sure of the easier work. Remember 
these little third graders are, most of them, nothing but 
Babies. It will be better to use for divisors only those num- 
bers whose right hand figures do not exceed five, and do not 
give from 13 to 19 inclusive. Leave all that for the fourth 
grade. The children will make stronger workers later if 
this first work is not made so difficult. 

Oh, yes, I know a great deal of this number work will be 
considered rank heresy, but I also know, from our own chil- 
dren, that the work given methodically and slowly, with con- 
stant reviews, make these children more exact in their work. 

We endeavor to teach them to “work while you work and 
play while you play.” We bring but little play into number 
work and although we may not at all times be ‘““happy and 
gay,” we are usually, and can do considerable number work 
besides. 


every 


Seat Work 


2157 plus 6194 plus 7842 plus 9978. 

Mark the terms in example one. 

Tell how you proved example 1. 

78,694 minus 49,890. 

Mark the terms in*example 4. 

Tell how to prove example 4. 

What are the names of the following signs, and in w hat 
are they used? + — X +. 


9483 X 509. 

Mark the terms in example 1. 

Tell how to prove example 1. 

47,643 + 7. 

Mark the terms in example 4. 

Tell how to. prove example 4. 

Which kind of division do you use when the divisor 
12, 200, 95? 


~~ OM WwW NN HF 
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42,573 * 9oo 
4876 + 95 
Write the answers only: 
43 X Ico 25 X 2000 807 X Io 
Write the combinations that make o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 


NH 


w 


" Write the terms of example 2. 
Tell how to prove example 2. 


The factors are 2, 5 and 7, what is the number? 

The factors are 23 and 5, what is the number? 

The factors are 2, 3, 5, 7 and 11, what is the number? 
The factors are 53 and 13, what is the number? 

What is a factor? 

What is a prime factor? 
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What is a prime number? 
Write all the prime numbers to 25. 


What is a composite number? 

Write all the composite numbers to 25. 
What is an odd number? 

Write all the odd numbers to too. 
What is an even number? 

Write all the even numbers to roo. 


Find the prime factors of 125, 96, 100, 225, 49. 
Tell how you proved that you factored correctly. 


1 nickel 

1 dime 

I quarter 
cents 1 half-dollar 
cents 1 dollar 
nickels = 1 dollar 
dimes = 1 dollar 
quarters = 1 dollar 
half-dollars = 1 dollar 


cents 
cents 
cents 


hud ud 


1 foot 
1 yard 
inches = 4 yard 
inches = } yard 
feet = 1 yard 


inches 
inches 


sq. inches = 
gills = 
pints = 
quarts = 


rt sq. foot 


I pint 
I quart 
1 gallon 


Write all the multiplication tables. 
Write all the division tables (without any remainders.) 


Write the following tables: 
4+6 oF+8 241 
oor h > Ae e=5 


Find 4 of 95.427 

Divide 2184. by 8&4 

Multiply 284 by 76 

Add 4 of 64 and } of 125, multiply by 6, subtract 146 
divide by 8 

(4X%7X3)+ (9X5 X 2) + (81 +9 + 3). 


49,304 + 1200. 

849 X 3600. 

Factor 1800. 

The factors are 7? and 11, what is the number? 
21 + 84+ 76+ 85 + 92 + 73 + 48 + 61. 
95,764 + 2500. 

82,179 — 51,846. 


1. Make out the following bill: 

Ardus Kratzer bo: ight of Leonard Hofmann, 4 lbs. coffee 
at 46 cts. a lb., 2 bu. potatoes at $1.25 a bu., 12 lbs. sugar at 
gcts.,alb., 4 doz. eggs at 23 cts. a doz. and lb. baking powder 
at So cts. a lb. 

2 Ardus gave Leonard a $10.00 bill. 
did she receive? 

3 Write in words $4.29; $15.03; 21,416; 5004; 301. 


How much change 


1 How do you buy coal, oil, gas, sugar, ribbon, lumber, 
wood, shoes, dress goods, strawberries, milk, ice cream, 
bananas, potatoes, coffee? 

2 Write in figures fifteen dollars and twenty-seven cents; 
four hundred nine dollars and three cents; six thousand; 
two thousand forty-five; seven hundred five thousand two; 
sixteen thousand five hundred. 

3 If 21 coats cost $315, what will 1 coat cost? 

4 If 1 ton of coal cost $9.45, what will 32 tons cost ? 
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When you are out at recess count the windows in this 
building. 
1 How many panes of glass in the windows in this build- 
ing? 
; If each pane of glass costs 12 cts., how much did the 
glass in the windows of the school-house cost ? 
3 (Measure the blackboards in the room and write 
dimensions on the board.) 
How many square inches of blackboard in this room? 
4 $94.05 + $83.07 + $96.09. 
5 $846.27 — $437.20. 
Write the answers only: 
I 2X 25,2 X 36,2 X 14, 2 X 49. 
4 of 36, § of 45, $ of 64, x's of 144. 
48 X 10, 92 X 100, 76 X ooo X 42 X 4o. 
36— 10 — 3 —- 3 — 4-—-§ —2—7. 
2X14+7+4+9—16. 
96 + 8,79 + 5,21 + 9, 98 + 7. 
68 — 5,95 — 4, 100 — 5, 36 — 9. 


SAMPLE EXAMINATION 

(Ten credits each. Prove each example) 
216 + 847 + 936 + 842. 
94,753 — 29,754. 
2564 X 73. 
8476 + 5. 
4685 + 63. , 
What is addition ? 
What is subtraction ? 
What is multiplication ? 
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What is division? 
What is the answer in subtraction called? 


Write 5 odd numbers. 
Write 5 even numbers. 
Write 5 prime numbers. 
Write 5 composite numbers, 
Write by 7’s from 9 to 89. 


cents = 1 dollar 
inches 
sq. in. = 1 sq. ft. 
quarts = 1 gallon 
apples = 1 dozen 


25 cents = 


9 Make out the following bill: 

Frances Virginia bought of Morris Decker 24 pencils at 
5 cts. each, 5 books at $1.25 each, 12 blanks at 15 cts. each 
and 8 boxes of paper at 45 cts. each. What did they all cost? 

If Frances gave Morris $15.00, how much change will she 
receive? 

to If a box of candy costs 45 cts. how many boxes will 
$16.20 buy? 

It is better to put one example at a time on the board; let 
all the children finish before putting another on. Give plenty 
of time for each one. 
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Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons 


Little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water 


() =: upon a time there was a little Indian boy. His 


skin was very brown, his eyes were large and black, 
and his hair was long and straight. 
When he was a tiny little baby, he was called 
Little Pappoose, but the time came when he was to have 
another name, and his father and mother watched him for 
days to see what this name should be. One day his father 
said: ‘‘I know what we will name our boy. We will call him 
Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, because he can run so fast and 
so quietly.” 

One day the Indian mother was sitting just inside the 
wigwam weaving a basket and the Indian father had gone 
away to hunt. Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water was shoot- 
ing arrows.in the woods near by. By and by he saw a little 
gray creature come near. Then he saw two bright eyes and 
he knew it was a squirrel. 

Now Footsteps-Upon-the-Water was a good little boy and 
he disliked very much to hurt anything. He wouldn’t shoot 
the squirrel with his arrow. Oh,no— but he did want to 
play with it, for he had no little brothers and sisters and he was 
often very lonely. 

So when he saw the squirrel he said to himself: ‘‘Oh, what 
a pretty squirrel! How I should like to play with him. Come, 
little squirrel, I want you for my brother.” But the squirrel 
didn’t care to be his brother and he turned and ran as fast as 
he could. Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water ran, too. Oh, 
how he did run! , 

He ran on and on past the big oak trees, on and on past the 
big rock where the bears feed, and on and on still farther. 

The squirrel fairly flew and little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water fairly flew. But at last the squirrel came to a hollow 
log and he ran inside as quick as a flash. Footsteps-Upon- 
the-Water went inside, too, but he was not as small as the 
squirrel. When the squirrel saw that the little boy was close 
behind him he darted out the other end of the log, but little 
Footsteps-Upon-the-Water got in the middle and couldn’t get 
out. He tried and tried, but he was stuck fast and could 
neither go backwards nor forwards. 

His mother finished weaving her basket, then she cooked 
some good buffalo meat for the father’s supper, for she knew 
he would be hungry when he returned from the hunt. She 
was just taking the steaming meat from the fire when the 
father came. 

“Where is little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water?” he said. 

“Right out in the woods,” said the mother. ‘Shout for 
him, and he will come.” 

Then the father put his big hands to his mouth and called: 
‘Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water!” “Little Foosteps-Upon 
the-Water!” but the little boy did not answer. 

Then the mother became alarmed and said: ‘Now, since 
I remember, I don’t believe I have seen him for some time. 
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What if the poor child is lost and a bear should get him!” 
And she wept bitterly. 

The father looked troubled, but he said: “I will go into the 
woods and search for him. I feel that I cannot eat or sleep 
until our boy is found.” So he left the meat untasted, and 
throwing his gun over his shoulder he went out into the woods. 

He searched and searched many moons and the mother sat 
at home in the wigwam crying, but no trace of little Footsteps- 
Upon-the-Water was found. 

The boy in the log pounded and pounded and shouted and 
shouted. He thought no one was ever coming to let him out. 

But one morning as he shouted and pounded, he heard on 
the outside of the log a queer rap, tap; rap,tap; and a shrill 
voice called, ‘‘Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, are you there? 
Are you there?” 

At first he did not answer, for he thought the voice so queer 
and he felt that life in the log was better than death outside. 

But soon he saw a wrinkled brown face with a fringe of 
arrows all around it and two kind, gentle eyes, and he recog- 
nized Grandmother Porcupine, and knew that she had come 
to help him out. Then he called loudly: ‘Yes, I am here' 
Help me out! I am stuck fast in the log.” 

Then Grandmother Porcupine said: “‘I heard you cry and 
I traveled three days and three nights to help you.” So she 
scratched and scratched at the end of the log, but she couldn’t 
get the little boy out. 

“T’m afraid I’m not quite strong enough,” said Grand- 
mother Porcupine. 

Now when little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water heard this he 
began to cry, for he did want to get out of the log so badly. 

‘Never mind,” said Grandmother Porcupine, blinking her 
eyes to keep back the tears. “I will run and get my three 
grandsons. They live up in the old hemlock tree just a little 
distance from here.” 

So away she bounded over the dead leaves, and when she 
reached the hemlock tree she found her three grandsons 
sleeping soundly. She called and called and thumped and 
thumped, and at last they called out, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

“It is your grandmother. There is a little boy caught in a 
log up there. I want you to come and help me get him out.” 

“All right,” said the young porcupines, and they jumped up 
in a hurry and scampered away to the hollow log. Then they 
scratched and scratched at the end of the log and made so 
much noise that the Bear who lived near came over to see what 
the trouble was. 

The Wolf thought the scratching meant something to eat, 
and over he came too. And while they were scratching, up 
came the Deer and he had to be told the story also. 

So they scratched and scratched and scratched, and at last 
the little boy was able to crawl out. 

How he clapped his hands and danced, but he could 
scarcely see, for he had been in the log many days. So he 
hid his face in Grandmother Porcupine’s breast and peeped 
just a little at a time till everything seemed quite natural. 
And when he opened his eyes, there sat Grandmother, Por- 
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ae, her Three Grandsons, the old Bear, the Wolf, and the 
eer, 

“Now,” said Grandmother Porcupine, “‘this little boy 
needs a mother. I am too old to take care of him. Who will 
be his mother?” 

“‘T will be his mother,” said the Deer. 

“The idea!” said Grandmother Porcupine. ‘That would 
never do. Why, you are always going from place to place 
and the little boy would have no home in winter. No, no, 
you couldn’t be his mother.” 

“What kind of a mother do you think I would make?” 
said the Wolf. 

“A bad enough one,” said Grandmother Porcupine. “ Your 
teeth are too sharp. You would never do.” 

“*T will be his mother,” said the good old Bear. “I have a 
warm house in the rocks, and I always have plenty to eat. 
Why this very night I have berries and nuts enough to feed 
a dozen boys.” 

“‘Well,” said the Grandmother Porcupine, ‘“‘ you shall ‘have 
little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, but you must not let your 
cubs teach him any rough tricks.”’ 

So the Bear took little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water by the 
hand and he told Grandmother Porcupine, the Three Grand- 
sons, the Wolf and the Deer good-by, and they went on 
towards the Bear’s house, which was a cave in the rocks, with 
little rooms just like a real house. 

Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water asked a great many ques- 
tions as he trudged along, and Mother Bear answered them all, 
and when, they came to the house she introduced him to her 
three little cubs. 

‘Now little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water,” she said, “this 
is Baby Bear. He is very dear and sweet. You will like him, 
Iam sure. This is Girlie Bear, and this is Boy Bear. They 
will all love you and you must never quarrel with each other. 
Do you understand?” 

Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water said he understood and 
all the little cubs bowed very low. 

Then Mother Bear tucked them all in bed and the little 
boy slept better than he had ever slept in his life, although his 
bed was of straw spread on a hard rock. 

The next morning Mother Bear called all the children 
together and told them if they saw a man coming with a bow 
and arrow they must run away. And that very day, while they 
were playing out in the yard, a man came very close to the 
house. 

All the children screamed for Mother Bear and she came 
and chased him away with a forked stick. They thought the 
man had gone for good and Mother Bear suggested that they 
all go and look for chestnuts, but just as they were ready to 
start, up came the man again. Mother Bear picked up a 
bag of feathers she had set aside for pillows and threw them 
with all her strength at the man. Then such a sputtering 
time as he did have. They went in his mouth and in his eyes, 
and he ran so far and so fast that they felt sure he was gone 
for good. 

They went on into the woods for chestnuts, and found so 
many that even little Baby Bear filled his sack. Mother Bear 
had two sacks. One she carried on her shoulder and the 
smaller one she took in her hand. Just as the sun was sink- 
ing behind the rocks they reached their house. 

Everything seemed very quiet about the yard and Mother 
Bear was thinking how good the beds would feel. But just 
as they turned the corner of a big rock, out jumped the man 
with the bow and arrow. Mother Bear threw the small 
bag of chestnuts at him, but it didno good. He shot an arrow 
at her and she fell to the ground. 

Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water came running to help her 
and all the little cubs flocked around crying. 

“Oh, my good Mother Bear!”’ cried little Footsteps-Upon- 
the-Water. Then he turned to the man and said: “You are 
such a cruel man to hurt my good Mother Bear!” 

The man rushed to him and cried: ‘My little lost boy! 
My little lost boy!”” For it was Footsteps-Upon-the-Water’s 
own father. He took him in his arms, but the child wept 
bitterly for his good Mother Bear. 

“Why,” said the father, “good Mother Bear is not hurt. 
See the arrow has stuck fast in the bag of chestnuts, and Mother 
Bear is just as she has always been.” 
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So Mother Bear jumped up and said: ‘No, little Footsteps- 
Upon-the-Water, the chestnuts have saved my life. I am 
not hurt at all.” 

“O Father,” said the little boy, “I chased a squirrel with 
big black eyes and when he ran in a hollow log I ran in too, 
and I could not get out. I stayed there for days and at last 
Grandmother Porcupine and her three grandsons scratched 
me out, and Mother Bear took me home with her to live, and 
she has been so good to me.” 

*‘Good Mother Bear,” said the grateful father, “I cannot 
tell you how thankful I am my boy fell into such good hands. 
I want you and all your children to come to the wigwam for 
a visit.” 

Then they all kissed little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water good- 
bye and he went home with his father, but he never forgot 
how good old Mother Bear had been to him. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DRAMATIZATION 

Fourteen children are required for the dramatization of 
this story. 

A sheet or a long coat thrown over three chairs will serve as 
awigwam. The.chairs should be placed rather close together 
with a large space between the first and third to serve as the 
door of the wigwam. The Indian mother is seated at the 
door weaving a basket and little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water is 
shooting his arrows in the.edge of the wood close by. The 
boys will be glad to make a bow and also some arrows for 
use in the dramatization of this story. 

A small child who can run quietly as. well as rapidly should 
be selected for the squirrel. Little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water should also be fleet of foot. 

The squirrel scampers around in the bushes, which are 
represented by chairs, quite a while before the little Indian 


‘boy sees him. When he does, he becomes interested im- 


mediately, and when the squirrel starts to run he begins a 
lively chase. 

The squirrel runs in the opposite direction from the wig- 
wam, in and out, among the desks, which represent trees, until 
at last he discovers a hollow log. Several chairs turned seat 
downward can represent this. He runs in the hollow log and 
out again at the other end. But little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water is less fortunate and is caught in the log. He screams 
for help and pounds as hard as he can, but soon gives up in 
despair and sobs himself to sleep. 

While he sleeps in the hollow log our attention is called to 
the Indian mother in the wigwam. During the time these 
events have been taking place in the woods she has finished 
her basket. She inspects it and decides that it will please 
the boy when he sees it, with its red and blue figures. She 
places it on the table (a chair seat) inside the wigwam and 
busies herself with the supper, singing as she works. 

She is just ready to take the steaming meat from the stove 
(another chair seat) when the father arrives. He carries a 
number of bags over his shoulder, for he has had a successful 
hunt. The book satchels belonging to the pupils in the room 
can be used here. 

When the father decides to go and search for his son he 
shoulders his gun (a pointer) and starts out. He does not 
enter the story again until he appears at the bear’s house, so it 
is well for him to enter the woods by the cloak-room door and 
remain out of sight until he is again needed. 

The mother enters the wigwam and weeps bitterly and 
does not enter the story again. 

All the time this is going on at the wigwam little Footsteps- 
Upon-the-Water is sleeping quietly in the leg. But now he 
wakes up and realizes with added force that he is in a helpless 
condition. He begins to pound and scream again. After 
awhile he hears a queer rap, tap; rap, tap, outside. 

At first he is afraid and lies down quietly in the log. But 
when he hears the second call he recognizes Grandmother 
Porcupine and answers. 

The child who represents Grandmother Porcupine should 
wear quills around her forehead. 

These can be made by taking a broad band of pliant card- 
board and fastening some quills in it with the points out. If 
quills cannot be obtained, the band can be pricked with a 
darning needle and toothpicks can be placed in the holes. 

The grandsons should wear the same headdress. 
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One day the Indian mother was sitting down weaving a basket and Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water was shooting arrows near by 


The hemlock tree, in which the three grandsons live, can be 
represented by a table under which the three grandsons are 
hidden and from which they jump when summoned by Grand- 
mother Porcupine. 

The bear’s house should be some distance from the hollow 
log and the children can imagine the rocks which form a hill 
before it. 

There should be a table and some chairs in the bear’s 
house, also several coats thrown upon the floor, which repre- 
sents the straw upon which the bears sleep at night. 

One boy in the room should be authorized to bring a forked 
stick from the woods for Mother Bear’s use in chasing away 
the man. 

A book satchel filled with other satchels can serve for the 
bag of feathers and these same satchels may be used for bags 
in which the chestnuts are kept. 

The chestnut wood is not far from the bear’s house and it 
will be necessary to make the nuts imaginary ones. 

When the man shoots an arrow at Mother Bear she falls to 
the ground with fright, but is not injured. 

The departure of little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water from 
the bear’s house makes a happy ending to our story, for while 
the bears are sorry to lose him they rejoice in his good fortune 
in finding his father and show it by waving their many good- 
byes to him until he is out of sight. 


Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS 


Footsteps-Upon-the-Water 
Grandmother Porcupine 
Mother Bear 


Minor CHARACTERS 


Indian Mother Wolf 
Indian Father Deer 
Squirrel Baby Bear 
Grandmother Porcupine’s Three Girlie Bear 
Grandsons Boy Bear 


SCENE I 


(Indian Mother is sitting just inside the door of wigwam 
weaving a basket. Footsteps-U pon-the-Wateris shooting 
arrows near by.) 


Indian Mother (looking out the door towards little Footsteps- 
U pon-the-Water) Well, we certainly did give him the right 
name, for he can run like the wind. I will hurry and finish 
this basket, for he will be pleased when sees it with its red 
and blue figures. (Turns her back to the door and works 
very rapidly.) 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (seeing a squirrel in the 
bushes) What is that gray thing there? (Comes nearer to 
squirrel) Look at its bright eyes! It must be a squirrel. I 
must lay down my bow and arrow for they will frighten it. 
(Lays down the bow and arrows and creeps quietly towards 
the squirrel, talking in a coaxing voice all the time.) Poor 
little squirrel! I wouldn’t hurt you for anything, but I should 
like to play with you, for I have no little brother at home. 
Come, little squirrel, I want you for my brother. 


(Squirrel runs away and Footsteps-U pon-the-Water starts 
in pursuit.) 


Squirrel (stopping at a hollow log) This is a good place 
to hide. I don’t believe the little boy can get in — I'll try it 
anyway. (Squirrel runs in log.) 

Little-Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (stopping at log) 1 be- 
lieve he must be in here (stoops down and peeps in) Yes, 
indeed, there he is. I'll catch you now, little squirrel! 


(Boy crawls in log — squirrel runs out the other end. Boy, 
finding that he is stuck fast in the middle of the log, pounds 
and shouts for help until he is exhausted. . Then he lies down 
and sobs himself to sleep.) 


Indian Mother (holding the finished basket up to view) 
That certainly is a good basket. I will put it here (rises, and 
places basket on the table). Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water 
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In the Chestnut Woods 


will see it when he comesin. (Goes to the door and looks towards 
the west.) My, my! the sun is low and the father will soon 
be coming from his hunt. I must cook him some supper. 
(Takes down the meat and prepares it for supper, singing as 
she works. When the supper is ready to be taken from the stove 
the father comes in.) 

Indian Father (entering the wigwam and looking around in 
an inquiring way) Where is little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water? 

Indian Mother Right out in the woods. Shout for him 
and he will come. 

Indian Father (putting his hands to his mouth) Little 
Footsteps-Upon-the- Water! 

Mother ‘That’s strange that he doesn’t answer. 

Father (going out in front of wigwam and calling as before) 
Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water! Little Footsteps-Upon- 
the-Water! 

Mother (rushing out of wigwam) Now, since I remember, 
I don’t believe I have seen him for some time. What if the 
poor child is lost and a bear should gethim. Oh, what shall I 
do? (Weeps bitterly.) 

Father —I1 will go into the woods and search for him. I 
feel that I cannot eat or sleep until our boy is found. 


(Father goes inside and gets gun and comes out and searches 
the woods. Mother goes back to wigwam and weeps bitterly.) 


Scene II 


Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (waking from sleep and 
rubbing eyes) Where am 1? Oh yes, I remember! That 
little squirrel led me in here (tries to get out and fails.) What 
shall I do? I shall die here. ((Screams and pounds until 
a queer ‘rap, tap; rap, tap,” is heard outside.) 

Grandmother Porcupine (stopping and looking in the end of 


the log) Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, are you there? Are 
you there? 

Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater (lying down quietly in the log) 
That’s a queer noise. I guess I won’t answer, for life in this 
old black log is better than being torn to pieces outside. 

Grandmother Porcupine Little Footsteps-Upon-the- Water, 
are you there? Are you there? 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (looking up and seeing 
Grandmother Porcupine) Yes, I’m here. Help me out. I 
am stuck fast in this log. 

Grandmother Porcupine 1 heard ‘you call and traveled 
three days and three nights to help you. (Grandmother 
Porcupine scratches and scratches, but does not succeed in mak- 
ing the hole large enough. 

Grandmother Porcupine I'm afraid I’m not quite strong 
enough to scratch you out. 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (beginning to cry) Oh, 
Grandmother Porcupine, please help me out! I can’t stay 
here. 

Grandmother Porcupine Never mind, I will run and get 
my three grandsons. They live up in the old hemlock tree 
just a little distance from here. 


(Grandmother Porcupine runs rapidly towards the hemlock 
tree. When she reaches it she knocks loudly.) 


Grandmother Porcupine They must all be asleep. (Calls 
loudly) Wake up, you sleepy heads! Wake up! 

Grandsons Who's there? 

Grandmother Porcupine It’s your grandmother. There 
is a little boy caught in a log up here. I want you to come 
and help me get him out. 

Grandsons (jumping from hole in tree) All right! 


(Grandmother Porcupine and the three grandsons bound away 
over the dry leaves.) 
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’ At last the little boy was able to craw] out 


Grandmother Porcupine (stopping at log) This is the log. 

Grandsons (beginning work) Oh, we'll have him out in a 
few minutes. 

Bear (coming up to the log) What’s the matter? Why all 
this scratching ? 

Grandmother Porcupine There’s a little boy stuck fast in 
this log and we want to get him out. 

Wolf (coming up to log) What have you found good to 
eat? 

Grandmother Porcupine (angrily) You greedy thing! It 
isn’t anything to eat. It’s a little boy stuck fast in the log. 

Deer (coming up to log) What’s the trouble? 

Grandmother Porcupine There’s a little boy stuck fast 
in the log and we're trying to scratch him out. 


(The Bear, Wolf and Deer all take a seat near the log. The 
grandsons continue to scratch until the hole is made large enough 
for Footsteps-U pon-the-Water to crawl out.) 


Little Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater (scrambling to his feet and 
clapping his hands) Oh, how good to be out again! (Hides 
his jace on Grandmother Porcupine’s shoulder) I can hardly 
see. The sun is so bright. (Peeps out just a little at a time 
until he becomes accustomed to the light.) It was so good of 
you to work so hard to get me out. 

Grandmother Porcupine (turning to the Bear, the Wolj and 
the Deer) Now this little boy needs a mother. I am too old 
to take care of him. Who will be his mother? 

Deer 1 will be his mother. 

Grandmother Porcupine The idea! That would never 
do! Why you are always going from place to place and the 
little boy would have no home in winter. No, no, you 
couldn’t be his mother. 

Wolf What kind of a mother do you think I would make? 

Grandmother Porcupine A bad enough one. Your teeth 
are too sharp. You would never do. 

Bear I will be his mother. I have a warm home in the 
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rocks and I always have plenty toeat. Why, this very night I 
have berries and nuts enough to feed a dozen boys. 

Grandmother Porcupine Well, you shall have little Foot- 
steps-Upon-the-Water, but you must not let your cubs teach 
him any rough tricks. 


(Bear takes the little boy by the hand.) 


Grandmother Porcupine (patting Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater 
on his head) Now go on home with good Mother Bear and 
I will come to see you some day. 

Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (kissing Grandmother Porcu- 
pine) Good-by, Grandmother Porcupine. 


(Mother Bear and Footsteps-U pon-the-Water go on down 
the road. Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water waves his hand 
and shouts “ good-by” until they are out of sight.) 


Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water Where do you live 
Mother Bear? 

Mother Bear Over in the rocks on that high hill. 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water I’m so hungry. Mother 
Bear, will you give me something good to eat? 

Mother Bear Yes, you shall have some honey and nice 
ripe berries. 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (clapping his hands) Oh, 
that will be good! 

Mother Bear This is my house. Do not fall over the 
rocks. (Three cubs come out and rush towards Mother 
Bear.) . 

Mother Bear (putting her hand on Baby’s head) Little 
Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, this is Baby Bear. He is very 
dear and sweet. You will like him, I am sure. (Draws 
Girlie Bear near.) This is Girlie Bear (points out Boy 
Bear), and this is Boy Bear. They will all love you and you 
must never quarrel with each other. Do you understand ? 

Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water Yes, 1 understand. 
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Mother Bear (leading the way into the house) Now come ia 
and we will have supper. 


(AU the children take their places around the table and Mother 
Bear gives them their supper.) 


Baby Bear I want some-honey. 

Girlie Bear I want some milk on my berries. 

Boy Bear I want some bread. 

Footsteps-U pon-the-Water I’m so hungry I want some of 
everything. 

Mother Bear Now, children, you have had enough for 
to-night. Wewill go to bed and in the morning you may have 
all you want. 


(Mother Bear puts children to bed and then lies down and 
sleeps all night.) 
“: Scene III 


Mother Bear (getting out of bed) Boy Bear! Girlie Bear! 
Baby Bear! Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water! Get up! 
It is such a nice bright morning we must go out for some 
chestnuts. 


(Children all scramble out of bed.) 


Girlie Bear Oh, I do love to hunt chestnuts! 

Boy Bear I’m going to shake the trees. 

Baby Bear I'll carry my little bag. 

Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater (hugging Baby Bear) When it’s 
full I'll carry it for you. 

Mother Bear Come, children, breakfast is ready. 


(Children sit down to the table and eat rapidly.) 


Mother Bear Now go out and play until I get the house 
straight; but be careful, and if you see a man with a bow 
and arrow you must run to me. 

Children A\l right, Mother. 


(Children run outdoors and start a game of tag.) 


Boy Bear Who is that coming over the rocks? 
Girlie Bear It’s a man with a bow and arrow. 
Footsteps-U pon-the-Water Let’s run to Mother Bear. 


' (Children all run into house.) 


Children O Mother, there’s a man with a bow and arrow 
out there! 

Mother Bear (picking up a forked stick) Yl chase him 
away. (Mother Bear runs out and chases the man away.) 

Mother Bear (returning to house) Now, children, we are 
ready to go for chestnuts. (Gives each child a bag.) Here 
is your bag, Baby Bear. And here are yours, Girlie Bear 
and Boy Bear. Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, you may 
take this one. 


(They start down the rocky hill and see the man coming 
again.) 


Mother Bear Children there’s that man coming back 
again. You hide behind these big rocks until I go back to the 
house and get that bag of feathers. That will settle him. 


(Mother Bear hides children behind the.rocks and returns 
to the house for feathers. Picks up feathers and creeps toward 
man hiding behind the rocks all the time. When she reaches 
the man she throws the feathers at his head. The bag bursts 
and man fights desperately for his breath, then turns and runs.) 


Mother Bear (coming up to rock where children are hidden) 
Now, children, come on. I am sure the man has gone for 
good. Hewill never return again, for he doesn’t want another 
dose of feathers. 


(Children come out from behind the rock and dance gleefully 
ajter the mother until they reach the chestnut woods.) 


Boy Bear Here’safinetree. Ill climb it and shake them 
down. 


(Boy Bear climbs tree.) 
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Girlie Bear (picking up nuts) 1 believe I can fill my bag 
right here. 

Mother Bear You need not trouble to pick them out of 
the burrs. We’ll pick them out when we get home. 

Baby Bear Then we can make baskets from the burrs. 


(All work very rapidly and fill their bags.) 


Mother Bear Now come down, Boy Bear, I have filled 
your bag. It is getting late, so we must go home. 


(Boy Bear climbs down tree. All shoulder their bags and 
trudge home.) 


Mother Bear Little Footsteps-Upon-the-Water, take hold 
of Baby Bear’s hand. He is so tired! : 

Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater (taking Baby’s Bear hand) Never 
mind, Baby Bear, we shall soon be home. 

Baby Bear (beginning to cry) I’m so tired! I can’t walk 
any farther! 

Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (stooping down) Get on my 
back, and I will play I am a big horse. 

Mother Bear 1 think the bed will feel good to all of us. 


(Man jumps out jrom behind the rocks. Mother Bear throws 
her small bag of chestnuts at him, but she misses him. He 
shoots an arrow, which hits the bag of chestnuts on Mother 
Bear’s back — Mother Bear jalls to the ground.) 


Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater (putting Baby Bear on the ground 
and running to Mother Bear) Oh, my good Mother Bear! 
(Turning to Man) You are such a cruel man to hurt my 
good Mother Bear! 

Man (throwing down bow and taking the boy in his arms) 
My little lost boy! My little lost boy! 


(Little Footsteps U pon-the-Water weeps bitterly.) 


Man Why, good Mother Bear is not dead. See, the arrow 
has stuck fast in the bag of chestnuts (picks arrow out of bag) 
and Mother Bear is just as she has always been. 

Mother Bear (jumping up) No, little Footsteps -Upon-the 
Water, Iam not dead. The chestnuts have saved my life. I 
am not hurt at all 

Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (clinging to father’s neck) O 
Father, I chased a squirrel with big black eyes and when he 
ran in a hollow log I ran in, too, and I couldn’t get out. I 
stayed there for days and, at last, Grandmother Porcupine 
and her three grandsons scratched me out and Mother Bear 
took me home with her and she has been so good to me. 

Man (taking Mother Bear’s hand) Oh, I cannot tell you 
how thankful I am that my boy fell into such good hands! 
I want you and all your children to come to the wigwam for a 
visit, for I must take my boy home with me. 

Mother Bear (kissing Footsteps -U pon-the-Water) 1 hate to 
have him go, but I know his mother must want him. Come, 
Baby Bear, Girlie Bear, and Boy Bear, kiss little Footsteps- 
Upon-the-Water goodby. 


(Cubs come and kiss Footsteps-U pon-the-W ater and tell him 
good-by — Father and boy leave bear’s house.) 


Little Footsteps-U pon-the-Water (looking back and waving 
his hand) I shall never forget how good Mother Bear has 
been to me. 


Sand-table Demonstrations of Little Footsteps- 
Upon-the-Water 


Children enjoy demonstrating the whole of a story on the 
sand-table and when the table is large enough and the story 
such that it can be demonstrated in sections it is well to en- 
courage them to do this. ; 

There are three distinct scenes in this story: the Indian 
wigwam and surroundings; the scene in the woods which 
centers around the hollow log, and the scene at the bear’s 
home. 

The right side of the table can be used for the Indian home. 
Here we have a wigwam, which can be cut from gray bogus 
paper and laced with raffia. At the door of the wigwam we 
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find the Indian mother seated. She is working on a basket. 
_To the side of the wigwam are some trees (sprigs of evergreen 
bushes). In these woods we find little Footsteps-Upon-the- 
Water enjoying his bow and arrow. He can be cut from 
paper in a kneeling position as if ready to shoot his arrow. 

A little lake made of a new piece of tin, the edges of which 
are embedded in the sand, completes the first scene. A small 
canoe made from bogus paper and laced with raffia will add to 
this picture of Indian life if placed on the lake. 

The second scene should be placed in the center of the 
table. The hollow log should be made from dark gray paper, 
the ends of which are cut in uneven wave lines to represent an 
irregularly decayed opening. This log should be about 
twelve inches long. 

Sprigs of boxwood should also be placed around this to 
represent a forest, but a cleared space should be left in front 
of the log for the wolf, the bear, the deer, Grandmother Por- 
cupine and her grandsons. We find little Footsteps-Upon- 
the-Water in a crawling position just coming out of the log. 
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The Indian boy and all the animals should be cut from 
paper. 

The bear’s house should occupy the left-hand side of the 
table. Use as a form for this a sheet of heavy cardboard 
16” wide and 10” long. Form in shape as given in the 
pattern and when this is set on the sand-table in tent fashion 
cover the sides and the top with soft clay. In this clay place 
small stones so they will give the appearance of a stone cave. 
Over these some green waxola should be sprinkled to give the 
appearance of a moss-grown surface. 

The opening at the back of the cave can be covered by a 
piece of cardboard which, if cut by the pattern given, will fit 
into the opening. 

Just entering the cave we find the old Mother Bear, while 
to one side playing on the sandy ground are Boy Bear, Girlie 
Bear, and Baby Bear. 

If green waxola is plentifully sprinkled over the sand near 
the wigwam and the hollow log a good substitute forJgrass 
will be obtained. 





Patriotism on the Sand-table 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


N all our talks on Peace, and pleas for it, let us not forget 
the virtues tending toward patriotism which the soldier- 
type instills. ‘Young America” needs to learn respect 

_ for authority, to respond quickly to a will higher than 
Its own, to obey without question, no matter how unpleasant, 
and to bear hard experiences with soldierly fortitude. All 
this the trained soldier must learn in the rank and file before 
he can become a leader of others. Therefore, we may still 
be permitted to picture the soldier’s heroism, endurance, 
patriotism, and courage for the child to emulate, without 
dwelling on the cruelties of war. 

In preparation for our sand-table, opr country’s heroes were 
made the subject of morning talks, language, games and seat 
work. Thus the illustration oh the sand-table was a natural 
expression of the children’s ideas. 


SOLDIERS 


Hektographed soldier patterns were colored carefully in 
a directed color lesson. The buttons and buckle were first 
made yellow for brass. Then the cap, coat, and trousers 
were shaded in lightly with blue. The tendency is always 
to scrub on a color, so let the children sacrifice the 
uniform’s dark blue to light strokes of the blue crayon. 
Vertical lines are best in this unit, while lines slanting 
from right to left are generally used in crayon strokes. 
The gun was made brown, and the shoes black with writing 
pencils. 

Patterns of cavalry were hektographed on white cutting 
paper, 4 x 4, and splints were glued on the entire width of the 
back to keep them from curling. 


(For soldier and cavalry units see “‘A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work,” Term II.) 





RAMPARTS 


The wet sand was scooped up at one end of the table for a 
rampart on which blocks were placed for fortifications. A 
ditch was also dug, widthwise across the center of the table, 
and blocks placed along it. The children also erected blocks 
elsewhere to suit their fancy. When all was ready the soldiers 
and cavalry were lined up on one side of the ditch and also 
on the ramparts. 

TENTS 


Small tents were folded from 4 x 4 white cutting paper for 
soldier barracks. 

Fold the sixteen squares (previously given). Fold the 
diagonal of each square in the four corners, open and cut on the 
creases, giving an eight-sided figure. Find the central crease 
on one side of the original square and cut on it as far as the 
first long crease. Do-the same on the opposite side. Lap 
the two squares thus separated, entirely over each other and 
paste. Repeat on opposite side for ends of tent. Cut slit in 
one end of the tent and fold the flaps back for the door. 

Soldiers were placed to guard these rows of tents. The flag 
was colored and glued to a splint to let the colors wave gayly 
over the encampment. One child brought cardboard soldiers 
with red uniforms that he placed proudly beside the home- 
made soldiers of ours as an addition to the fun; yet the crude 
soldiers were just as much appreciated. He also had officers’ 
tents in the outfit, of which an outline is givenhere. A wooden 
cannon could not be refused, so was placed near the ditch 
The array was quite thrilling. 

As flags decorated the room and were carried in soldier 
games, and the salute to the flag was given, the joy of ‘being 
soldiers” was keenly felt, and who shall say that this was 
not also a feeling of patriotism ? 
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Summer m the Country’ 
“Faper Cutting. 
nes 


Possibilities in Developing Original Stories from 
Paper Cuttings 


M. ELizABETH JAMES 


S summer approaches, thoughts linger about vacation. 
Children begin to talk about it and are eager to tell 
where they are going and what they are going to 
do. 

Some day ask the children how many of them have been to 
the country. Then ask them to tell some of the things that 
may be seen on a farm. Those who have been in the country 
will be eager to tell some of their experiences. From white 
drawing paper have them cut some of the features of the 
farm. Mount on gray paper in groups as suggested by the 
drawings on the accompanying sheet. 

For language lessons the children may be encouraged to 
tell some personal experiences suggested by their cuttings, 
or some imaginary story. 

The following stories were written by third grade children 
after the paper cuttings had been made and talked about: 


THE FARMYARD 


It is spring in the country. 

The hen has just hatched her chickens. 

The rooster sits on the pump. 

The hen goes out in the yard to get worms for her little ones. 

The rooster crows very loud because he is so happy with the little ones. 

The little chicks cannot get their own worms, the mother has to get 
the worms for them. 

Sometimes the hen and rooster and the chickens come up on the 
porch to get their food. 

The people give them corn and then they go away. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY 


Once upon a time a hen, a chicken, and a rooster got thirsty. 
They thought they would go and get a drink. 

So they walked and walked till they came to a pump. 
The chicken got his drink. 

He peeped and peeped. 

Then the hen had her drink. 

She began to cluck. 

Then the rooster had his drink last of all. 

He flew to the top of the pump. 

He bégan to crow. 

Then there was a great noise. 

It woke all the people up. 

It was early in the morning. 


Everybody got up. 

All the children went out doors. 
The women set to work. 

The men went to work. 


SPRINGTIME 


One day in the country I saw a funny sight. 

A rooster had flown upon the pump and was calling the hen, and all 
the chickens were following. 

When night came I went to the pasture with the farmer to drive the 
cows home. 

On my way back I saw the same rooster on the pigpen still calling. 


THE FARMYARD 


Once upon a time in the summer I went to a farm. 
The farmer had some chickens and one rooster. 
He’d fly up on the pump and crow. 

He said cock-a-doodle-do. 

The hen hatched some little chickens. 

Some were yellow, some were black and yellow. 
The hen took them to get a drink of water. 

The hens don’t drink like us. 

I wish I was on a farm now. 


THE FARMYARD 


Often I was in the country to visit my cousin. 

We fed the pigs, hens, cows, and horses. 

One day as I was feeding the hens my baby cousin came out and 
pulled the hen’s tail feathers hard. 

The hen screamed of course. 

The baby looked around. 

I was coming to take him away. 

My aunt came out to the door to see what happened. 

She told me to bring the baby into the house. 

He never did that again for you know what he got. 


THE FARMYARD 


This is the country I am going to tell a story about. 

Last summer I went to Maine. 

The people had a lot of chickens. 

We had two pumps. 

The chickens used to go and get water from the tub near the pump 
First the hen went, then the rooster, and then followed the chickens. 
I used to chase the chickens and I used to feed the horse. 

When the horse had oats he would not eat hay. 
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June Nature Study 
The Farm 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


The Nature Study work in the third grade for June should 
comprise the study of the Farm. Obtain permission from 
some farmer to visit his farm. In most cases, he will not only 
give it most gladly, but will himself conduct you about the 
farm. If you live in the city and mvst take the trolley, so 
much the better, for to many of the children it will be a hap- 
pier outing than they will enjoy during vacation. Help the 
children to see/ 

Oral language work should be the basis of the following 
work, the teacher and pupils working together. Booklets 
should be made of pupils’ designing, and the story of the visit 
made to the farm written. Spelling lessons may be included 
in the books, and as only perfect work is recorded, a wonderful 
stimulus will be given that study. Lessons should be neatly 
headed with proper titles as: Farm Implements, Vegetables, 
Farm Produce, Animals of the Farm, and so on. 

Freehand drawings and paper cuttings may illustrate the 
booklet, which may be named The Book of the Farm. 

Egg shell farms are used to good advantage. The pointed 
end is the one to be broken, about one-fourth being broken 
away. In the bottom a small hole is punctured for drainage. 
To insure an upright position eggs are put in a shallow box 
filled with sawdust and a dent made where each farm is to be. 
When ready to fill with soil, which shovld be of a kind not 
easily baked, a study of the soil of the community should be 
made. Children may be told that soil isthe result of the break- 
ing down of rock or of decaying animal or vegetable matter. 
Lead them to discover the part vegetation has in procuring 
the black color. Distinguish sandy, clayey, and loam soils. 
Take into consideration how the farmer prepares the soil for 
crops and why. The relation soil and light bear to plants 
may be illustrated by a simple experiment. Three crayon 
boxes are filled, two with black earth and the third with sand. 
In those filled with earth may be planted lima beans and corm, 
and in the sand, corm is planted. This latter is placed in a 
closet and the others in a sunny window. Tell the story of 
Dorothy’s Experiment in “Cat Tails and Other Tales.” 

Fill eggs shells with soil found to be best and plant large 
seeds collected by the pupils last Fall. Seed germination was 
probably studied in the spring, and the leaves may be made a 
special study now, those first to appear above ground being 
called seed leaves, and those developing a few days later, true 
leaves. 

The potato receives especial attention next. Hang one 
a little to one side of a window, and watch results. Where do 
shoots come from? What direction do they take? Is the 
potato a root or stem? In planting the potato is all or only 
apartused? These are some of the questions to be developed. 
Allow children to plant both whole and part of potatoes in the 
school garden, determining the depth to be planted. The 
following Fall when school begins the children will be inter- 
ested to observe results, and will be able to tell why potatoes 


are usually obtained from seeds rather than tubers. Records 
of the work should be kept, recording date of planting, and 
exact number of potatoes planted. For determining the 
presence of starch, and definition of twber, scrape the white 
part of two or three potatoes, and place the scrapings in a glas 

of water. ‘Let stand twenty-four hours, and then pour off the 
water. What isleft? By pouring hot water upon the starch 
thus left it will thicken as laundry starch does. Of course 
the presence of starch may be detected by the use of iodine i! 
preferable 

The barnyard fowls are studied. They are drawn and cut 
The ducks and chickens are compared, bringing out mark 
of dissimilarity in body covering, feet and bills. Study o/ 
eggs follows. 

The sand table represents the farm. There is nothing 
children enjoy more than the construction of animals, and 
many excellent patterns are to be had in back numbers of 
PRIMARY EpucaTion. The farmhouse may be constructed 
of pasteboard or the doll house used. House sanitation is in 
directly studied. Flower gardens are planned. Pastures 
filled with horses, cows, sheep are enclosed by fences made 
as seat work. Millet seed is sown and responds beautifull) 
The different wagons and carts used on the farm serve as 
further seat occupation. A pond with floating ducks is made 
either with water or glass. 

During this study Troyon’s “Return to the Farm’’ is 
studied. The character of each animal is so clearly shown i: 
the attitude. The glimpse of the open country and the quiet 
that the picture impresses even upon the children, as the ani 
mals come down the lane at dusk, simply breathe the spirit 
of country life. Other pictures proving helpful will be 
“‘Ploughing,” by Bonheur, “The Sower,”’ ‘‘The Gleaners, 
‘*The Angelus,” by Millet, and Breton’s, ‘‘Song of the Lark.’ 
All these will bring out most forcibly the dignity and beaut; 
of toil. 


The Backward Boy and the 
School Garden 


Fanny L. BALLovu 





For two years William had plodded through the routine 
of Grade One and yet when June came and the promotion 
cards were given to the children, his only read ‘promoted 
from One B to One A.” The third year proved to be one of 
disappointment, not only to the unfortunate boy, but to the 
despairing teacher. Every new device and method wa 
used to give him a start, but it seemed impossible to create 
any interest. The fact was, William was discouraged. He 
had made up his mind that he could not learn and would not 
With a shiftless father, and a mother whose every minute 
was taken in caring for eight small children, there was little 
encoiragement given at home. So things went on from bad 
to worse until Spring came. 

One morning early in May, the principal of the school 
came into the first grade room, and the smile on his face be- 
tokened good tidings. From some mysterious hiding place 
he produced a small hoe, a shovel, and a rake and told the 
children that there was one for each child who would like to 
have a little garden of his own. Of course everyone wanted 
to begin right away, and chief among them was William. 
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The little plots were all laid out ready for planting, and such 
fun as it was, making the little trenches and covering the tiny 
seeds. Then warm days came, with no rain, and every day 
the tiny watering cans were pressed into service. William 
enjoyed all of this work and he soon found that some of the 
children needed help. 

How proud it made him to be of service! When the little 
plants began to push through the ground, weeds came too, 
and soon the paths needed attention. It is fun to use a small 
hoe, but when a boy can use a man’s hoe, it is simply unadul- 
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terated joy, and this William could do. Soon the kinder- 
garten teacher noticed his willing service and asked him to 
come and help some of her babies. Gradually, William 
was made to feel that after all he was of some use in the 
world and there was really something that he could do. His 
face became bright and happy, and lost its look of hopelessness, 
Strange to say, he was all attention during reading class and 
his writing vied with the best. 

In June, when the promotion cards were given out, William’s 
read “Promoted from One A to Two A.” 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
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Little Goose-girl and the Prince 


Konigskinder 
(After Humperdinck’s Opera) 
GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


ISTEN well, my dears, to the story of Little Goose- 
girl! Now a goose girl, you must know, is one who 
tends the geese. The little girl of whom I am telling 
lived in an enchanted forest —which is one way of 

saying that things were not as they should be —with an old 
witch, ‘There was nothing in all the world the old witch 
cared so much about as gold. Indeed, were it not for the 
gold to be gotten from them, she would never have had any- 
thing to do with human beings. 

_ No one ever came to the hut in which she lived alone with 
Little Goose-girl, but she often went to the neighboring town 
of Hellabrun, with herbs and her magic goose eggs. Little 
Goose-girl, indeed, had never seen a human being that she 
could remember, for the witch had adopted her when a tiny 
child to bring up as a witch girl. But she was not meant for 
a witch child, being happy as the day, and in spite of her ragged 
clothes, grew to look quite like a princess. Little Goose-girl 
had for her very own one thing that she loved most dearly, 
and that was her garden! And in it she had planted a lily, 
which, though she watched it ever so anxiously, never blos- 
somed in the deep shade of the witch’s hut. 

Besides all her other magic, the old witch was a magic cook, 
and one baking-day, when she was about to make a magic 
cake, she found Goose-girl gazing at her own reflection in a 
spring pool. “Lazy child,” she cried, “do you not know 
it is baking-day? Bring out the bowl and the spices.” She 
was very, very angry, and kept mumbling and scolding, but 
Little Goose-girl scarcely heard her as she hastened to do as 
she was told, for she was thinking very deeply, and finally she 
said: “Grandmother, when summer comes, may I not go 
down to the valley where there are other mortals? I do so 
want to see them!”” Whereupon the witch flew into a most 
horrible rage. ‘‘Never!” shecried. “Every tree in the forest 
is enchanted. They will hold you if you try to get away, and 
the ground will scratch you. Just try!” 

Of course this made Little Goose-girl very sad, and as she 
beat the magic cake, she cast a spell over it: 


Who eats this cake his love shall see, 
Whatever he wishes is sure to be. 


But the old witch overheard her and she cast an evil spell: 


New and fresh this cake will keep 
And whoever eats it forever sleeps. 





Then she put the cake in the oven and went off to the 
marsh to gather poisons. 

Little Goose-girl was quite happy to be left alone, and got 
out a wreath of leaves she had made and went down to the 
spring to see how she looked in it. As she gazed she heard 
a queer sound, and looking around, saw a boy not much 
larger than herself. His clothes were torn and spattered, 
but for all that he carried a sword at his side, and his golden 
crown, tied in a bundle, swung over his shoulder, for you must 
know he was a king’s son! His clothes were tattered because 
he had been seeking adventure. At first, Little Goose-girl 
was very shy, for he was the first human being she had ever 
seen, but before long she was telling him all about herself 
and her geese, and he was telling her that when they grew up 
they would be married and be King and Queen together 
They were very happy and talked of the many things they 
would do, when, of a sudden — the wind caught the Goose 
girl’s crown of leaves, and as the prince caught it in his hands 
itcame apart. Little Goose-girl began to cry, for it was almost 
the only pretty thing she had ever had. Whereupon the 
Prince pulled his golden crown out of his bundle and offered 
it to her. But it did not seem right to Goose-girl to take 
such a wonderful gift, and when she refused again and again, 
the Prince threw it among the bushes, saying he would have 
nothing she could not share. ‘Then he took her hand and said, 
“‘ Now let us go far away from here.” But alas! Little Goose- 
girl could not take so much as a step for the witch’s spell held 
her fast! Of course the spell had no power over the King’s 
son, and he pleaded with her to hasten, and at last he became 
quite angry with her, thinking she willed tostay. He cried, ‘I 
will go alone, and you will never see me again until — a star 
falls into your lily there! And he ran off into the forest. 

Little Goose-girl, left quite alone, sat down and cried, but 
hearing the witch returning she jumped up quickly. As 
she did so, she saw the crown shining in the bushes! Feeling 
quite sure the witch would take it if she saw it, she hastily 
caught it up, and calling an old gray goose said, “Hide it 
for me!”’ 

The old witch was, of course, very angry when she heard a 
mortal had been in her woods. She was just about to beat 
Little Goose-girl, when the sound of singing in the woods 
caused her, instead, to drag Goose-girl into the hut. Then 
she closed all the windows and shut the door tight! 

The people of Hellabrun desired a ruler, and so they sent 
a fiddler, a broom-maker, and a woodcutter to the old witch 
for advice. It was their singing the witch had heard, and 
finally they reached the hut and knocked. The witch went 
out and the fiddler said: “‘We must have a King’s son or a 
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King’s daughter to rule over us. What shall we do?” The 
witch was still very angry, so she made a prophecy that she 
knew would displease them. She slammed the door in their 
faces and said: “The first person who passes through your 
gates after the clock strikes twelve to-morrow shall be your 
ruler!” 

The three started on through the woods, but the fiddler had 
seen Goose-girl in the window, and knowing something was 
wrong, he turned back. Knocking on the door he demanded 
to speak with her. The witch had no power over bravery 
or goodness, and being secretly afraid of the fiddler, allowed 
him to talk to Goose-girl, Now she had heard what had 
been said about a ruler for Hellabrun, so she told the fiddler 
all about the King’s son that had been to see her, and about 





Little Goose-girl and the Witch 


the crown and how the Prince had promised she should be 
his queen when they were grownup. The old witch laughed 
most wickedly and cried, “‘A queen, indeed; your father was 
hanged and your mother was the hangman’s daughter!” 
But the fiddler remembered about the man who had been 
hanged and said, “‘He was royal — and you are a royal child. 
The magic cannot hold you if you are brave and fearless.” 

Little Goose-girl knelt and prayed for help, and as she 
prayed a bright star fell straight into the heart of the lily that 
had suddenly blossomed. So the fiddler led the child away, 
for she was free! 

The next morning there was great excitement in Hella- 
brun. The gates were fast closed, so that a stranger might 
not fulfill the witch’s prophecy. 

All the townspeople were at the gates and among them was 
the King’s son. He had come into the town the night before, 
and because he was so tattered and no one thought him to 
be a King’s son, they had allowed him to sleep in a stable. 

The town bell began to strike the hour and on the last stroke 
of twelve the gates swung open and there stood — Little 
Goose-girl, with the bright crown on her head and all her 
geese about her! She went straight to the Prince and said: 
“At last I have found courage —I can wear your crown 
now.” 
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But the people could not believe a Goose-girl and a beggar 
could be their rulers, so they drove them out of the town. 
And as the fiddler insisted they were royal, they drove him out, 
too. 

The poor children wandered in the forest like Babes in the 
Woods until winter came. And one day they came to the 
witch’s hut. The wicked witch had been killed for her evil 
ways, and the fiddler lived there; for after he was driven out of 
Hellabrun, he thought the children might come there some 
day. 

The people of Hellabrun, after a time, began to think they 
might have made a mistake. So they sent the wood-cutter 
and the broom-maker to ask the fiddler tocome back. Before 
consenting to return he went out in the woods to look once 
more for the children, and left the wood-cutter and broom- 
maker in the hut. The children, when they reached the hut, 


‘ begged for something to eat. The wood-cutter agreed to give 


them something if they would pay in gold. So the little King 
gave up his golden crown, and the wood-cutter gave them 
a cake he had found in the hut. 

It was the magic cake, and was still fresh and new, and 
when the little King and Queen had eaten it they fell to the 
ground asleep. The kind snow came and covered them. 

When the fiddler returned he found them, and told the 
people of: Hellabrun, who came and gave them a royal burial. 
So after they were dead the king’s son and the Little Goose- 
girl became King and Queen. 


Dramatization 
CHARACTERS 
Goose-girl Fiddler 
Prince Broom-maker 
Witch Wood-cutter 


Royal Persons — Townspeople — Geese. 


Act I 


ScENE I — Witch’s forest. Children for trees. 

ScENE II — By the spring. The King’s son discovers his future 
queen. ; 

ScENE III — Arrival of Fiddler, Broom-maker and Wood-cutter. 





The Fiddler, Wood-cutter and Broom-maker 
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Act II 

ScEeNE I1—Hellabrun. The ruler enters the gates. King and Queen 
banished. 

ScrenE II — The Witch’s hut. 

Scene III — Death of King and Queen. 

Children delight in this story despite its tragic end. Indeed 
in first presenting it for dramatization, it was played with a 
happy ending, a good fairy destroying the power of the magic 
cake, but the original ending was generally preferred. 
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One corner of the room is the witch’s forest and children are 
the trees. The Goose-girl is fair-haired, and her crown is 
of gold paper. The prince is about her size. The fiddler 
boasts a toy violin, the wood-cutter carries an axe, the broom- 
maker a small broom. 

The geese and royal people are children, thus giving nearly 
all the pupils a part. 

Costumed, it makes a beautiful playlet for a special day. 
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Rosemary X 
; ALICE E. ALLEN 
A Letter from Aunt Rose 


Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look 
exactly alike and who live on a farm away from everybody, have been to 
school in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rose- 
mary Dawson. At Christmas time, Jinny and John and the Baby came 
to the farmhouse — everybody supposed from Aunt Mary Craig. 
Later, Mrs. Jinny Mason arrives at the schoolhouse and tells Rosemary 
(Rose) that the children are hers. Meanwhile Mary, worn out with 
the children’s pranks and her father’s complaints about them, has 
gone with them to Aunt Mary’s. ‘Telegrams and letters explain mat- 
ters and Mrs. Mason gets her children. Mary returns to the farm 
with Aunt Mary. Some of the boys and girls come to the farm for a 
picnic on the day of Mary’s return and have just found out that there 
are two Rosemaries. Billy says that he and his Grandfather have 
known it all the time. 

“How did you know ?” cried one of the Rosemaries. 

“Huh,” cried Billy; “he’s always known your father and 
your mother and your Aunt Mary and your Aunt Rose and 
that there were two of you exactly alike and that one was Rose 
and one Mary and everything. When I first told him about 
seeing two of you, he told me all about it. He said he’d 
guessed almost from the start that you were both going to 
school — somehow — he didn’t know how. But we watched 
— Grandfather and I — and we were just about sure you 
took turns in coming.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the M.S., Billy?” cried Polly Ques- 
tion Point. 

“Well, for one reason,” owned Billy, ‘Grandfather 
wouldn’t let me. And then I just made up my. mind, any- 
how, that I wouldn’t tell anyone, until I knew which was Rose 
and which was Mary.” 

“Know now, Billy?” teased one Rosemary. ‘Look care- 
fully. Which one am I?” 

Billy grinned. He didn’t answer Rosemary’s question. 

“T think,” he said slowly, ‘‘that you’ve both been a great 
deal worse than I ever was when I used to run away from 
school. I ran away and everybody knew it. But you haven’t 
been honest — that’s what.” 

“Oh Billy!” cried one Rosemary, as white as her gown. 

But the other Rosemary, straight, sturdy, fiery-eyed, and 
fiery-cheeked, faced Billy. 

“Take that straight back, Billy Brown,” she cried. ‘We 
haven’t been dishonest — and you know it. Nobody ever 
worked half so hard to get an education as Rosemary Dawson 
has — so there!” 

“How did you ever think of it?” put in Polly Question 
Point. 








RoBreUleewe 


“You just have to think of things when you’re poor, | 
guess,” cried the red-cheeked Rosemary. ‘There were two 
of us to get educated and only money enough for one — and 
we’d earned that ourselves. What would you have done, 
Billy?” 

“He’d have run away,” giggled Norah. “But my father 
says, Rosemary, that your father has more money than any- 
one else in the village. What is the matter now, Billy?” 

For Billy had cast himself on the grass and was rolling over 
and over with laughter. 

“T know which is which, now,” he screamed. ‘“That’s 
all I said it for, Rosie-Posie — honest ’twas. I just wanted 
to make you mad, so I could tell you apart. Rose is the one 
who gets mad. You can always tell that way.” 

All the red-cheeked Rosemary’s dimples came out to 
gether. 

“T never could stay mad at you, Billy,” she said. ‘And I 
couldn’t at anyone to-day, ’cause Mary’s come home to stay 
And Father says we can both go to school the rest of the 
term.” 

“But how can we ever tell you apart?” cried Polly. ‘We 
can’t always be making you mad at something.” 

““That’s for you to tell,” laughed the Twins, dancing round 
and round in a circle. 

After one day of school, Miss Bonnie asked the two Rose- 
maries to help her out in some way. So, the next morning, 
one wore red ribbons and one blue. 

“T’m the Rose,” explained Rose, ‘‘so I’ll wear red. And 
Mary’ll wear blue.” 

June, itself, was like a rose that year. She dropped days 
like warm, red, fragrant petals, one after another. And on 
the hottest, sweetest, longest day of all, school closed and the 
Primary Grade went to Rosemary Dawson’s house for a 
picnic. 

Aunt Mary Craig was still there. And her big car was 
kept busy enough that morning. Load after load of little 
folks went up the hills. In the last one were Mr. Hardy, 
and Miss Bonnie and Mr. and Mrs. Brown. And everybody 
was so busy having a good time under the old apple-trees 
that no one noticed that the car sped away again — this time 
over the crossroad, up, up, up into the hills. 

Of all the big folks and little folks, Father seemed to be 
having the best time of anybody. He put up a swing and 
swung everybody just as many times as they wanted to be 
swung and just as high as they wanted to go. 

The two Rosemaries were dressed just alike again — both 
in pretty wild-rose gowns with pink ribbons on their braids. 

“We've dressed differently just as long as we possibly 
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could,” cried one of them. And the other one added softly, 
“You see, we always do things just exactly alike.” 

While the others played games, Billy called a special 
meeting of the M.S. Mary wouldn’t go. 

“Rose is really the member,” she said. “I only took her 
place for that one time. Don’t make me a member — please. 
I'll only spoil your fun. I don’t like playing tricks on people.” 

“No one can get up plays like yours,” said Laura, “or act 
them afterward. And next year, the M.S. is going to give 
lots of plays.” 

Mary was made a member at once. Then the M. S. 
talked over a new name. Mary made the eighth member. 
But the Mysterious Eight, somehow, didn’t sound a bit 
mysterious. 

“Why not stay the M.S.?” cried Rose. ‘Prob’ly only one 
of us can go to school next year, anyhow. And if we should 
both go, we'll be Rosemary Dawson in the club, and count one 
just as we always have.” 

‘And that’ll make us more mysterious than ever,” cried 
Norah, 

So to the end of its history, the M.S., no matter how many 
its members, stayed the Mysterious Seven. 

As the meeting broke up, Mary handed Rose a letter. 

“It’s just come,” she said, ‘and it’s from Aunt Rose Daw- 
son.”” 

Rose went down to the pasture gate among the clustering 
wild roses, to read that letter. Cynthy had to be called to 
help. But nobody else, except Mary, missed her. Nobody 
except Mary saw her as she came slowly back, the letter in 
her hand. 

Mary ran to meet her. But Rose waved her away. 

“Everybody sit down on the ground —or anywhere — 
and keep still,” she said. ‘Please, Billy, make them keep 
still a minute.” 

“You’re Mary,” grinned Billy. ‘‘ You’re too solemn for 
Rose.” 

Poor Billy was always trying vainly to tell the Twins apart. 

“Maybe,” said Rose. “I feel pretty sober, Billy.” 

With Mr. Hardy’s help and Miss Bonnie’s and Mr. Brown’s 
and Mrs, Brown’s and Aunt Mary’s and Father’s, everybody 
got still. And everybody looked wonderingly at the small 
pink Rosemary who stood in their midst holding a letter in her 
hand, Just at the last minute, Mary slipped through the 
crowd and took her place beside her Twin. 

“Aunt Rose says maybe I’d better — so I will,” began Rose, 
swallowing hard once or twice ‘But please don’t anybody 
stop me until I get all through, or I never shall get started 
again. To begin with, I’m Rose.” She smiled at Billy, who 
looked crestfallen. ‘‘Ever since Billy said I'd been — not 
honest, to have one Rosemary when all the time there were 
two, I’ve felt queer and worried. I began it because there was 
only enough money to educate one and two to be educated. 
Then it began to seem as if there really was just one Rose- 
mary Dawson. I never thought of it any otherway. And I 
didn’t tell — it was fun to fool you all. But mostly I didn’t 
tell because I was ashamed of being so poor. But Aunt Rose 
thinks, just as Mary does, that being poor doesn’t matter, 
and I guess it doesn’t. I wrote Aunt Rose, ’cause Cynthy 
didn’t know whether I had done anything wrong or not. 
And I wouldn’t trouble — anyone else. And Aunt Rose says 
maybe it would have been better if I had told right out at the 
beginning, and that I’d better tell you all just how I feel about 
everything. And if it wasn’t honest, I’m sorry as sorry. 
But it was never Mary’s fault, and there mustn’t anyone 
think so, And next year, Aunt Rose says she’s going to take 
me to Boston and educate me. But I won’t go — ’cause if I 
do, Mary can’t go to school. And she’s going every single 
day next year and there won’t be any Rosemary Dawson. 
And that’s all.” 

“Not quite,” said Aunt Mary Craig. She came forward 
and stood between her little nieces. 

“Next year,” she said clearly, “I shall take Mary and 
educate her. And that’s all.” 

“Not quite,” said Father. ‘He took his place between his 
little daughters, one hand on Rose’s shoulder, one on Mary’s. 
He was smiling, but his eyes looked almost as if there had been 
or would be, tears in them. 

**Tisn’t every man who has twin daughters like mine,” 
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he said, “‘and it’s taken me some time to find it out. Now 
that I have, I rather think I shall keep them, and, next year, 
T’ll educate them both myself — and that’s all!” 

But even that wasn’t all. For just then, down the hill, 
came thecar. And in it, were Mrs. Jinny Mason and Jinny 
’n’ John ’n’ the Baby. 

Everybody hurried to help them out. And John came, with 
a tumble, head over heels, in front of Rose. 

“How-de-do?” he cried getting to his feet. “Jinny ’n’ 
John ’n’ the Baby’s camed. Some by train —” John became 
anengine. ‘Some by honk, honk, honk.” And John turned 
himself into a very lively motor-car. When he came to a 
stop, Rose held out her hand to him. 

John gave her one long look. It began at the top of her 
head and ended with her slippers. Then he set up his well- 
remembered howl. 

“JT want Ma-wy,” he sobbed. And he couldn’t be com- 
forted till Mary came and led him away. 

“How does he do it?” cried Billy eagerly. He and Rose 
were left alone under the big elm. 

“T don’t know,” laughed Rose. ‘He always can tell us 
apart.” 

“Well,” said Billy. He stood up sturdy and straight and 
faced Rose with honest eyes, while his face turned red under 
the freckles. 

““Now while I know you’re Rose, I’ve got something to 
say. I’m just awfully sorry I said you weren’t honest. I 
didn’t mean it anyway.”’ 

“O Billy!” cried Rose. “I’m not sorry —I never was 
so glad over everything. For it’s all come out so be-you-ti- 
ful-ly!' And next year — just think of next year, Billy!” 

THe END 


The Poets’ Boys and Girls 


(For the Last Day in a Country School) 
Lutu G. PARKER 


Let the younger children, or those who cannot read or 
recite well, take part in a tableau to represent each poem while 
it is being read by some of the advanced pupils, or by the 
teacher seated out of sight. 

While this may serve as a suggestion for the larger city 
school-room where it may be amplified to any extent, it is 
particularly suited to the country teacher with only a handful 
of children, and those with little or no ability. Then, too, it 
will require little time from the regular school work for 
preparation, as tableaux require but one rehearsal. 


These poems will suggest their own pictures: 


Longfellow 


Hiawatha — read selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood.’ 
His own children — The Children’s Hour. 


Whittier 


The Barefoot Boy. 
Maud Muller. 


Tennyson 
The City Child. 


William Wordsworth 
Lucy Gray. 
Alice Fell. 


William Cullen Bryant 


Innocent Child and Snow White Flower. 
The Greek Boy. 


James Russell Lowell 
The lovers — Ezekiel — The Courtin’ from Biglow Papers. 


Phebe Cary 
Dutch Peter — The Leak in the Dyke. 








Clover Chains 


It was the last day of school. The room was full of mammas 
and wee brothers and sisters — so full that all the chairs and 
many of the seats were taken. This meant that the first 
grade must “double up.” 

Now, everyone knows that it is very hard to be good when 
one is in a strange seat, a single seat at that, with another 
little boy or girl close by your side, and the teacher so intent 
upon the program that all kinds of quiet mischief could pass 
unreproved. We had heard one another’s pieces practiced 
until we were tired of them all, so what was there to interest 
us while we waited our own parts? 

Listen. Just before noon our teacher had said: 

“Bring all the (white) clovers you can find when you come 
back to school.” And before the program began she laid 
upon each desk a great handful of the fragrant green and 
white darlings, and said to us: 

“When you do not care to listen, you may make clover 
chains.” 

How happy we were! Best of all our handwork that year 
we had loved the clover chain. The tiniest child could tie 
the little loop in the end of a stem, making a needle’s eye; 
pull another stem through it like a beautiful green thread 
with the blossom for a knot to stop it from going all the way 
through; then loop the end of this stem, pull another through, 
and so on — and on! 

The chains had grown long in our hands before the program 
was over. Some of the visitors began to help a little and kept 
on, as happy as we. We dropped our pretty task only when 
we were called to the platform to speak or sing, and then we 
had been so delightfully busy that we had not had time to be 
frightened and not one of us “‘ forgot” or cried. 

The last number was a drill by the whole school with wands 
wreathed in flowers. At a word from our teacher we closed 
our chains, hung them round our necks and so wore them as a 
bit of uniform. After this, we gave them to our teacher. 
She hung them in festoons above the blackboard to stay until 
next September. 

When school was out we heard a visitor saying to our 
teacher: 

“T never saw so many children together for so long a time 
and all so perfectly good and happy.” 

ELIZABETH FERRIS 





Reading and Writing “Dollars and Cents”’ 


We play this little “banking” game sometimes in Grade 
III, and I find it a good drill in learning to read and write 
“dollars and cents.” 

I divide my class into two sides, A and B, choosing a captain 
for each side. I also provide a blackboard space for each side. 
Then we begin to ‘“‘deposit.” We decide first upon a maxi- 
mum amount, say eight hundred dollars. Neither side can 
deposit more than that amount. 

Then the captain of the A side deposits, that is, writes upon 
the blackboard any amount he chooses, not exceeding eight 
hundred dollars. He must use both dollars and cents. Then 
the B captain deposits. ‘Then the A captain chooses someone 
from his side to put down the next amount. The B captair 
does likewise, and this goes on until eight or ten from each 
side (or as many as there is time for) have deposited. 

Now comes the test in reading the amounts. Each child 
must read the amount of his own deposit. If he reads it cor- 
rectly, it stands. If he cannot do so, the amount is erased, 
thus lowering the total amount of the deposits for his side. 
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When all have been read, the two columns are “added up,” 
giving the total deposit for each side, and of course the side 
which has made the largest deposit is the richer side. 

PEARL GRANT 





A Word of Appreciation 


May I express my tharks to Miss Wilbur for the help her 
excellent idea of scale songs has given me? My children have 
taken them up most enthusiastically and hardly a day passes 
without the addition of a fresh jingle to our collection. 

Here are some which give the necessary practice in “oc 
“ah,” and other sounds: 


d io f s ] t d 
Hear the sheep bleat —a —a —a —a. 
Hear the wind blow —oo —oo —0oo —oo. 
Hear the cow low —m —m —m —m. 
Hear the pigeon —coo—coo —coo — coo. 
The children will be delighted to suggest other sounds which 
could be used in the same way. 
E. H. C. 





The Uses of a Calendar in the School-room 


Not long ago a little boy brought me about three dozen 
calendar pads of different sizes. About one-half of them 
were of a uniform size, about 24” x 14”, the kind sold in 
stationers’ for a few cents a dozen. These I used in the 
drawing period. Although April is a little late for making 
calendars, yet so many beautiful designs can be thought of 
at this time that I decided to make them. 

As I have only first grade children we could not do much 
in freehand drawing, so I had them use a pattern and trace 
around it. 

First we cut large eggs ot of pale green construction paper. 
These eggs were about 54” x 4” and were first traced before 
cutting them out. Next I used a pattern of a rabbit which we 
traced and then cut out of white paper. 

I pasted the calendar on the lower part of the egg or the 
narrower part and allowed the children to paste the rabbit 
on the upper part themselves. I punched two holes at the 
top with an embroidery puncher and ran a piece of white 
string through and the calendar was completed. 

I had two sheets of a large calendar whose numbers were 
about 2” high. These I cut out and pasted on squares of 
cardboard. As both months had thirty-one days I was able 
to go up to 31 without having to cut any of the numbers apart. 
Thirty-two I made by taking 23 of the second sheet, cutting 
it apart and placing the 2 and 3 so as to make the number 32. 
Thirty-three I made by taking plain 3 and the 3 from the 
thirty and pasting them together on one card. For the rest 
of the thirties I had to draw the three’s and color them with 
ink, but I used all the numbers of the second sheet until | 
had made up to 59, helped out by my homemade ones. 

I distributed these cards among my beginners, first taking 
only up to 9,then to 19, then 29, and so on, as we became 
familiar with the groups. 

As I take my classes in groups of 6 or 7, each pupil would 
have 2 or morecards. I call out the number 1 and whoever 
has it laysitonthedesk. Next 2 is called and the holder comes 
and places it below 1, and so on in order until all the numbers 
have been handed in. In this way the pupils learn to recog 
nize the numbers very quickly and a drill of this kind in con 
nection with oral and written work has worked wonders with 
my little ones. 

It only takes my classes two minutes to place all the num 
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bers up to 19 by a group of 7 children so that anyone could 
have it 2 or 3 times daily and yet take but little time. 

Another number game I have usedfis"cutting up small 
calendars, after first pasting them on cardboard, and placing 
them in tiny boxes. The pupils then lay the numbers in order 
on their desks. This game can be used when the children 
have become familiar with the numbers up to 10 and"more 
added to each box as they goon. I have given the pattern 
of the egg and rabbit and any First Grade teacher could use 
them very easily. 





Hints and Helps 


Children love flowers. A teacher of my acquaintance 
sometimes takes a rose or a carnation to school and offers it 
as a reward at the close of the day. 

A dish of Chinese lilies is interesting in all stages of growth. 

About the middle of the year is the time to beware of ruts. 
Twist and turn the classes about a little. Tell the children, 
“This morning we will turn the day around and have our last 
class first.’ Try it and see how the faces will brighten at 
the thought of the little variety. The same amount of work 
will be accomplished with an added energy. 


Number the seats and place corresponding numbers in a 
box. Have a moving day and let the children draw for the 
numbers of their new houses. 


Black crayola is good for ruling the blackboard. The 
marks will not be removed by ordinary erasing, but can be 
washed off. 

For the drawing lesson paper can be lightly pasted on the 
blackboard and the teacher can give the demonstration in 
charcoal instead of chalk. As the children are also drawing 
on paper this method is simpler than using the blackboard. 

In‘ my room I have a table with a top three by five feet. 
This table is the property of the children, and they may handle 
anything upon it. 

Sometimes we have a model farm with a garden growing 
in damp cotton. Another time we have a seashore table with 
a blue paper ocean with ships and sand and crabs and sea 
urchins, shells, etc. 

From a New York missionary society I procured a model 
Japanese family in miniature, also an African jungle village. 
The dolls and household utensils proved very interesting. 






































Basket Designs Made in a Third Grade 
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Sometimes we have a general assortment of curiosities upon 
the table and we get together all the foreign things we can 
beg or borrow. 

This table has more than repaid the effort expended upon 
it. Often children come from other grades and even from 
the high school to see our curios and I am often asked, “‘What 
is on your table this week?” FRANCES KIRKLAND 





The Value of Proper Assignments 


Not long ago, Miss Byrd, the fourth grade teacher, came 
into my room at recess. Her face wore a troubled yet half 
amused expression and she gave me a paper, which she said 
had been handed in by one of her pupils. 

I looked at the paper and read the first line, “Two Sports.” 
Evidently it was a composition. I read on. “As I was walk- 
ing along out in the country the other day, I met two sports; 
one was riding a bicycle and the other was playing ball. 
Don’t know no more.” 

“Well?” queried I, not quite understanding just why 
she had asked me to read it. 

Miss Byrd made a despairing gesture and proceeded to tell 
me that she had made an assignment in her fourth grade lan- 
guage class similar to this: ‘‘ Write a ten-line composition about 
the two summer sports, playing ball and riding a bicycle.” 
“This is one of the results,” she said. ‘Now whatever pos- 
sessed the child to write such a story?” 

“Miss Byrd,” said I, “did you assign that lesson to them 
as you repeated it tome?” ‘Why, I guess so,” she answered. 

I was surprised and said, ‘How many of your pupils have 
heard those two pleasures referred to as ‘sports’?”’ Most of 
your pupils have a vastly different idea regarding ‘sports.’ 
A ‘sport’ in their world means about the most vulgar, loudly 
dressed man in the neighborhood. 

“Well, I never thought of that!” said Miss Byrd. Pos- 
sibly I have not made my assignments as plain as I should 
have.” . 

I believe her assignments have been more thoughtfully 
made since that time. 

So often pupils come to class with poorly prepared lessons 
simply because they have had only a vague idea of what pre- 
paration was expected. Let us, then, not censure the pupils 
until we have ascertained whether we have assigned their 
work explicitly. HELENDEEN Harris 
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June 
All 
(For s 
First 
Secor 
W W . And a pair of robins with scarlet vests This 
hen € Speak Pieces X I’d choose for my flying steeds. 
A.ice E. ALLEN 
j rere . . Then away and away and away I'd go 
(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are Through the air so glad and free — F 
specially planned for very young children. As it is easier for beginners 8. 8 | owl 
to speak if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more But would it be better, after all, 
to give. And because often it seems best to include a number of little Than to be just you and me? 
folks in one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. ‘These are 
easier to learn and remember than prose pu because of the rhythm { 
and rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one June’s Flags Firs 
or two lines to say.) 
ae Clouds of crimson and white in bars; 
The Noon Month Squares of blue set thick with stars; Seca 
Oh June, you golden weather month, Just watch when the happy day is through, 
By light of sun or moon, June her own bright flags will lift to view _ 
Brimful of color, scent, and song, Her starry Flags, red, white, and blue! Fift 
You are the year’s High Noon! 
Banner Days 
J ane No wonder Flag Day comes in June, Sixi 
There’s but one word in the dictionary, That’s where it belongs — with birds a-tune, 
That tells your sweetness, June, And all the world brimful of praise, 
It holds the laugh of the flow’r-bells merry, Why all of June’s days are Banner Days! 
The lilt of the robin’s tune — + All 
It’s warm with roses and fragrant very — ry x 
It’s JUNE! June! June! New Stars 
You’ve seen the stars, serene and high, 
Why the Days are Long As the happy little minutes fly, 


When the day is done, one after one, 


So many bird songs this time o’ the year, Stealing into the sky? 


So many blossoms and all so dear, 
se — mention bors a sl Just watch our Flag where it meets your view, 
Theta ae 7 ARR ade ed With its pretty colors, tried and true, 
at none of the sweet things should be left out, Aad ta Gidsteen beds. Gon ei sec Ge ears 
The days just had to be longer, no doubt! Shining out of its Sbeet 
A Bouquet 


Our pasture, set among the hills, 

When hot the sunshine blazes. All 
Looks like a basin brimming full ‘ 

Of buttercups and daisies. 


Vacation 
(For seven little folks, each with toys named) 


Vacation is coming — and oh, don’t you see, 
We’re everyone ready, as ready can be? 





A Suggestion First 

Buttercups, daisies, We go to the mountains, so I’ve hunted out 

Always they grow My pole, line, and hook, to catch a big trout. 
Where the strawberries 

Ripening show — Second 

We go to the seashore, so here, right at hand, 

Snow-white and yellow, Are bucket and spade to dig in the sand, 

Does it not seem, 
That they suggest, somehow, Third 

The sugar and cream? I’m going to Grandpa’s — I think I will take } 


A My hoe and my pitchfork, my basket and rake. ' 
What Do You Think? 


If l were a fairy, a coach I’d have, Fourth 
Made out da red, red rose, I’m going to Grandma’s — I’m taking a cup, 
It should have a door — just a petal sweet, ' With strawberries juicy I’ll soon heap it up. 
That should softly open and close. 
Fifth 
Its wheels should be daisies, golden"and white, My dolly and I must stay home until fall — 


Just fitted to fairy needs, But maybe we'll have the best time, after all! 
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All 
Vacation is coming — and oh, don’t you see 
We’re everyone ready, as ready can be? 























To Make a Rose 


(For six little folks, all talking eagerly with motions to interpret words) 


First 

















If I had one of the June’s pink dresses, 








Second 
If I had the glint of her golden tresses, 











Third (while all gather about first two) 
We'd cut out petals and pucker them up 
To make the dearest little rose-cup. 








Fourth 
And in the center we’d sprinkle the gold 
As much — oh, as much as the cup would hold, 


First 
If I had one of the June’s green wraps, 


Second 
And one or two of her pretty caps, 


Fifth (while all draw near, as before) 
We'd make some leaflets out of them, 
And for each rose a slender stem — 


Sixth 
And one of the pins that her lace adorns, 
We'd cut all up into sharp little thorns, 


All 
But dreary-dear! though we had them all, 
We couldn’t make one pink rosebud small — 
For unless June kiss’d them — a kiss so fleet — 
They couldn’t be real — for they couldn’t be sweet! 
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When Roses Bloom 


(A little play for children, as Roses. Hidden about the room, they 
“bloom” singly, in twos and threes, or in groups, as words suggest. 
In fifth and sixth stanzas, they frolic or dance. If children can wear 
colored caps, like roses, and carry roses, so much the better.) 

All (hidden — very softly) 
Shower and sun and sun and shower, 


Two Tiny Ones 
Two red rosebuds just in flower. 


All (as above) 
Sun and shower and shower and sun, 


Others (springing into view) 
Others blooming, one by one. 


Others (springing up, while all lift lips to drink) 
Crimson, yellow, white, and pink, 
Lifting thirsty lips to drink. 


Others (springing up) 
Shower and sun and sun and shower, 
Roses coming every hour. 


All (dancing) 
Sun and shower and shower and sun, 
Dancing when the day’s begun, 
Dancing till the set of sun. 


Roses, roses, oh, so fair, 
Roses, roses, everywhere, 
But there’s not one rose to spare! 


A Ship 
(Exercise with motions for any number of children) 
All (with hands shading eyes, as if watching ship) 
I see a ship a-sailing, 
A sailing on the sea, 
(Turning toward each other) 


(Continued on next page) 
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And oh, it is all laden, 
With pretty things for thee! 


Selected ones (a line each) 
With mornings fresh and fragrant, 
With sunny afternoons, 
With heaps of rosy sunset clouds, 
With golden stars and moons. 


All (with pretty motions of sailing) 
I see a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
(Turning toward each other) 
And oh, it is all laden { 
With pretty things for thee: 
(As above) 
With butterflies and song-birds, 
With dancing silvery showers, 
With blowing leaves and growing grass, 
And hosts of happy flowers. 


All (as above) 
I see a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
And oh, it is all laden 
With pretty things for thee. 
(Slepping forward, eagerly watching, clapping hands lightly) 


One 
It’s coming, nearer, nearer, 
Another 
Its anchor has been low’r’d — 
All 


It’s bringing us the sweetest things — 
For look — the June’s aboard! 


Lily Song 
(Divide the school into four parts, and let them give this song to musi: 
of old Round, “Row Your Boat,” if desired, with pretty and correct 
motions of rowing boat, in time to music. May be given as chorus 
recitation, if preferred.) 
Row, row, row your boat 
On the lily pond; 
Airily, fairily, here and there 
Gleams the sun’s bright wand. 


Row, row, row your boat — 
Each a pretty cup, 

Lightly, whitely, brightly now 
Lilies all lift up. 


Row, row, row your boat — 
Lily-scent and dew, 

Merrily, merrily, home we’ll go 
O’er the waters blue. 


Jolly Jack Tars 


(Single recitation, with any number of tiny boys to sing, or call ‘‘ Yo 
ho!” and to sing or recite the last line. They may wear sailor costume, 
and yellow, star-shaped caps, if desired.) 

With shining stern and snowy sail, 
With long green anchor ropes that trail, 
Upon the little pond there floats 

A line of water-lily boats 

And each is steer’d by a jolly Jack Tar, 
With a jaunty cap like a golden star. 


Each wears a blouse of golden hue. 
His hair is sunbeam-yellow, too, 
When fresh and sweet the breezes blow — 
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I hear him sing, “Yo, ho! Yoho! L~-, And perfumes sent on every breeze! 
sto music Each jolly Jack Tar he sings, sings he — Summer-time, bright Summer-time! 
d correct ‘“*A life on the ocean wave for me!” 
sS chorus Along the dunes blue sandflowers cling, 

Daisy Days Summer-time, rare Summer-time! 


And by each hedge wild roses spring — 


(Acrostic for nine children, each carrying letter made of daisies which 





adnan he sectane Sissies) Summer-time, fair Summer-time. 
First Ch 
Daisies and buttercups ; wre , 
Second Oh, thine the voice of stream and rill, 
All ihe world over, And thine the green that clothes each hill. 
Third We sing thy praises with a will — 
In the wind fragrance Summer-time, dear Summer-time! 
Fourth 
Sent by the clover — 
Fifth . 
2 Yes — the: red clover. Some Little Nature Verses 
Daisies and buttercups, (For the Youngest) 
Seventh 1Ss a 
Acres and acres, The Carpet 
call “Yo Eighth : I know of a beautiful carpet, 
costume, 4 Yellow and white A carpet of deep, dark green, 
Ninth : Spring wove it of soft, fresh colors, 
Summertime makers! The loveliest ever seen. 
ve It reaches through miles of woodland 
All (lifting letters) To fields where the breezes pass, 





To the days of the June we give our praise, And borders the shining rivers 


The sunny, sweet, honey-sweet Daisy Days God’s carpet —the springing ‘grass. 


Class of 1912 


; June 
(For the “graduates”’ with banners or colors, if desired.) : ° p 
Girls Quiet days when wild bees croon, 
We’re Dorothies and Katherines, Leaves and flowers — that is June! 
To-day — not Dolls or Kates; 
Boys AC 
Roberts and Johns — not Bobs or Jacks — Cradle 
All (with bow) There are many soft downy cradles, 
For we are graduates! But one, that I love the best, 


Is up in the elm-tree swinging— 
An oriole’s cosy nest. 





Up on the Top of the Hill 


. Mary ELLEerRTON 


Flat on my back in the velvety grass, 
Up on the top of the hill, 

Watching the hurrying clouds as they pass, 
White as the snow and as still. 

There I can see the most wonderful things, 


A Seed Shower 


They fall throughout the long June day, 
On grass and shrub and flower. 

What are these queer things falling, pray ? 
Why that’s an elm-tree shower. 








Towers, and castles, and giants, and kings, June-Time 
Horses and chariots, dragons with wings, Si tenet 
U the top of the hill. ing @ song of june-time, 
p on the top of the hi Sony busy tose 
| Cloudland seems real, for it’s not far away, Flying round the roses, 
Up on the top of the hill; Flitting through the trees, 
Moving and changing, as good as a play, Always busy working 
Watch it as long as I will. Hard, as hard can be, 
First there’s a battle, and then there’s a race, Storing golden honey 
‘ Then all the kings give the dragons a chase. Just for you and me. 
Oh, I do think it’s a wonderful place, 
Up onthe top of the hill! . Daisy 
She found a white hat 
That was spotless and new, 
Sum mer Song Or else took the old*one 
Constance D’Arcy MacKay And washedfitfin“dew. 


(Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland”) 
The birds return, the fields are green, 








Summer-time, O Summer-time! Joukave Hed, Wesk Eve Re Remedy 
Thy mild rains fall with silvery sheen, 3 Banding wn + viturine magi byes or 
Summer-time, sweet Summer-time! Soothes hes Eye ain, Drugeits Sell Murine E Eye 
Chorus same . in ——_ Tues, 3 Se $1.00. Eye I 
Oh, thine the shade of leafy trees, and Eye Advice Free by Mail. | 


And thine the drowsy hum of bees, Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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Flower Favorites of the Nation 
HARRIETTE WILBUR 


(For eleven little girls. Each one may simply carry a picture of the 
favorite flower given in her particular stanza. Or each one may dress 
in the national costume of the country she represents, and carry its 
favorite flower — either a natural or an artificial one. Or, still more 
pretty would be for each child to represent a flower, wearing dresses of 
crépe paper. Thus, the little rose maiden would wear a dress with rose 
figures in it; the thistle girl would have a border of thistles or thistle 
figures in her dress. The edelweiss decoration will probably not be 
procurable in the crépe paper; so, as it is really a species of white 
aster, a dress of the plain white crépe paper made with several fringed 
ruffles on skirt and waist, would be lovely. 

A simple and pretty stage arrangement would be a curtained door- 
way. Each child in turn appears between the curtains and recites 
her couplet. After the sixth stanza, the curtains could be drawn aside, 
showing five of the preceding speakers standing at each side of the 
eleventh one. The eleven all have sprays of the goldenrod, or pictures 
of it, and after reciting in concert the last two stanzas, they execute a 
few simple marching or dancing figures with piano accompaniment. 

If no settings are available, the first speaker enters and recites, then 
retires a few steps and the second one enters. After the eleventh speaks, 
the other ten advance and circle about her while all recite in concert. 
They then march about the room a few times, following the lead of the 
eleventh child, and exit.) 


First 
Wherever English hearts beat true, 
They love the queenly rose; 
Second 
In bonny Scotland’s misty glens 
The purple thistle grows. 
Third 
Old Erin from the shamrock green 
Receives its emerald hue; 
Fourth 
And Holland loves the tulip gay ~ & 
In gown so fresh and new 
Fifth} 
f :The Jungfrau wears the edelweiss 
Upon her snowy breast; 
Sixth 
And France for centuries has borne™ 
_ The iris in her crest.» 
Seventh} - 


Yhe cornflower on the castled Rhine 
In azure beauty blooms; 
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Eighth 


Ninth 


Tenth 


Eleventh 





The Old Woman-Who Lived in a Shos 
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The heayy-headed lotus nods 
Among Egyptian tombs. 





The royal flower, chrysanthemum, 
Is loved in far Japan; 


The poppy, red as living fire, 
Runs wild in Hindustan. 


But in the land of liberty 
A yellow blossom springs, t 
That with its glory dims the gold 
Upon the heads of kings. 


And every barren field, 
And needs no care to sow its seed, 
Or make it blossoms yield. 


It brightens every dusty road | 


One nation’s flower, it only grows 
In Freedom’s sacred sod, 
Aye, proudly waves in Freedom’s cap — 
The feathery goldenrod! 
— Adapted 





The Daisies 
The dear little daisies, 
The little white praises! 
They grow and they blow 
And they spread out their crown, 
And they praise the sun, 
And when he goes down 
Their praising is done; 
And they fold up their crown 
And they sleep every one. 
When over the plain 
He’s shining amain, 
They’re at it again, 
Praising and praising, 
Such low songs raising 
That no one hears them : 
But the one who rears them. 
— George Macdonald 
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BALDWIN. AND BENDER’S 
EXPRESSIVE READERS 


By JAMES BALDWIN, author of School Reading by Grades, Baldwin’s 
Readers, Harper’s Readers, etc., and IDA C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. 


EIGHT BOOK SERIES: 
First Reader. A ‘ pe - $0.30 
Second Reader . | wae 
Third Reader . .45 
Fourth Reader . . 45 
Fifth Reader . .45 
Sixth Reader ‘ . 45 
Seventh Reader P 45 
Eighth Reader ; . 45 


Teachers’ Manual. 


This series is designed not merely to teach children to read 
within a brief space of time, but to read orally with such 
good expression that they will give pleasure both to them- 
selves and to those who listen to them. To this end, supple- 
menting many of the lessons are notes and exercises which 
help the pupil to understand the selections, to secure correct- 
ness of pronunciation and enunciation, and to give an in- 
telligible and pleasing rendering of the printed page. 

The readers are both teachable and readable; they are 
unusually interesting both in selections and in illustrations. 
and they duly recognize the imaginative impulses of the child. 

The system of teaching in these readers is of the greatest 
efficiency: in that it. utilizes and harmonizes all the devices 
which have proved to be of most value in all of the so-called 
methods, whether new or old. The methods of presenting 
the various lessons are so plainly indicated that the labor of 
the teacher is minimized, and the arrangement is such that 
the pupils are nowhere confronted with more than one diffi- 


FIVE BOOK SERIES: 

First Reader. . . . 

Second Reader . Pt ss 

Third Reader SS 

A Reader for Fourth and 

Fifth: a 

A Reader for Sixth, Seventh, 

and Eighth Years’. 


(/n preparation) 


culty ata time. Thus the teaching of reading becomes a 
pleasure, and the process of learning ceases to be a task. 
To accompany this system of teaching reading a Teachers’ 
Manual has been prepared, which lays out the work with 
greater definiteness and simplifies the labor of the teacher. 

The contents of the entire series have been chosen with 
reference to their genuine interest for the pupil, their un- 
doubted literary merit and their broad educative value. Every 
selection is an example of good literature and of the use of 
good language, and the influence throughout is helpful and 
strengthening. 

Every page is remarkable for its clearness and beauty. 
The type is from a new font and was specially selected for its 
legibility and for its adaptation to the eyesight requirements 
of school children. The illustrations, of which there are 
more than 600, are all from original drawings made especially 
for these books, and representing the work of many of the 
best artists in America. 





Illustrated descriptive circular sent on request 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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Reproduction Stories 
Grape III 


ELta M. Powers 
Roy’s Boat 


Roy had a little ship given to him when he 
was eight years old. One day he went to a 
pond to sail his little ship. He put it in the 
water. By and by it stuck among some weeds. 
He took a pole and bent over the bank to try 
to get the boat away from the weeds. He fell 
into the water. The water was deep. He 
called loudly for help. His dog heard him and 
came to the bank. The dog jumped into the 
water and brought Roy safely to the shore. 





-A Brave LittLe Girv 


Once there lived in Indiana a little girl who 
saved the lives of many people. It all happened 
this way. A railroad train was carrying hun- 
dreds of people to the World’s Fair. This 
little girl was walking along beside the track 
when she saw that a bridge was on fire. It 
was almost time for the train. She took off 
her little red shawl and waved it back and 
forth across the track. It was seen and the. 
train stopped. Seven hundred persons had 
been saved. She was a very brave little girl. 


THE T-wo GARDENS 


Harold and Paul were brothers. Their father 
gave to each of them a little garden-place. 
He told them he would give a gold dollar to the 
boy who had the best garden. 

Pretty soon the weeds began to grow. Harold 
pulled up the weeds in his garden every day. 
Paul went fishing one day. Another day he 
went off and played ball. Another day he 
played marbles. Then he said, “I guess my 
plants will grow anyway.” Pretty soon the 
weeds killed his plants. Harold was given a 


shining gold dollar one day, for his garden was 
a fine one. 
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THREE BUTTERFLIES 





Three butterflies were dancing and flying 
about among the flowers. Very soon a little 
girl came near them with a net to catch them. 
She ran after them, but they could fly faster 
than she could run. At last she lost sight of 
them. They had flown into some tall, large 
lilies and she could not find them. 


Tue Tea Party 


Ruth had a tea party one day. She had it in 
the orchard under the trees. She had some 
bread and oranges. Sam, the rubber-doll, came, 
and Bess, the wax doll, and the Teddy Bear. 
Then the little dog came. He did not behaev 
well. He hit Bess and she fell over on the 
ground. He threw some oranges on the ground 
too. Ruth planted the orange seeds and now 
she thinks some day an orange tree may grow 
where she had her party. 


ee 





Our Drawinc LEsson 


One day our drawing teacher came into our 
room. She hadaboxinherhand. She opened 
the box and there were two little ducks. Then 
she got a big pan of water and put the ducks into 
it. They liked that. They swam about in the 
water. She put a bug into the water and they 
ate the bug. They were pretty ducklings. We 
made a sketch of the two little ducks. 


(Continued on page 362) 
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People who know — who have seen this book — pro- 
nounce it the most helpful single volume ever 
published for teachers of third grade or under:— 


PRIMARY 
MANUAL WORK 


A Suggestive Outline for a Year’s Course in First and 


Second Grades 


By MARY F.LEDYARD and BERTHA H. BRECKENFELD 


The first book published to provide a practical plan or outline of manual work for lower 
grades so full and explicit that a teacher, although untrained in this line of work, may follow 


the plan with ease and profit. 


It successfully bridges the gulf between the free life of the kindergarten and the more formally 
restricted activities of the first two years of the child’s school life. 

Believing that the child must recapitulate the experiences of the race, Miss Ledyard has based 
the year’s work upon history and literature, most ingeniously weaving in also valuable suggestions 
for the observation of the various holidays, as they occur during the year. 

The book contains a wealth of suggestion, and is enriched with over three hundred drawings, 
while its skillful handling of content, its accuracy and clearness of description, entitle it to first 


place upon the primary teacher’s book shelf. 


Nowhere else can be found as much that is as vital, as 
attractive to little children as here, and no one else has given 
directions as clearly or illustrated as suggestively the way to do it, 
as have these authors in “‘ Primary Manual Work.” 


—Journal of Education 


This outline for handwork in first and second grades has been 
tested in the Los Angeles schools with unquali success. 
The instruction and diagrams are so specific that no teacher will 
have the slightest difficulty in following the course. The material 
is fresh and suggestive, not only in the reading of handwork, but 


in that of literature and nature also. We unhesitatingly recommend 
it to primary teachers. 


—Popular Educator 


. As an intelligible handbook for busy teachers, cor- 
relating history and literature, arts and crafts, educational theory 
and practice, with the school calendar and the daily program in 
the lower grades, this volume has, probably, no superior. 

—School Arts Book 


Every lower grade teacher needs this book and should have a 
copy of it. 


Primary Manual Work is finely printed on tinted paper and bound in cloth 
and boards with decorative covers. Price, $1.20. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 
For Schools without Special Equipment 
By C. EDWARD NEWELL 
Cloth. Price, $1.20 


This book contains a series of projects arranged under three subdivisions, primary, intermediate and grammar, according to the 


months of the school year. 
paper, , 
corn cob, or a piece of c 
lacking funds for equipment. 
special equipment. 


None of these projects calls for more equipment than that found in the average schoolroom: pencil, 
ste, ruler, compasses, scissors, colored crayons or water colors, occasionally augmented by a few twigs, a chip of wood, a 

loth. This work should appeal to many schools anxious to attempt some progressive constructive work, but 
All of the projects are the result of actual problems presented and worked out in schools without 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HAND WORK IN SCHOOL AND HOME 
By JANE L. HOXIE 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


A new book containing — on all the most — forms of latter day hand work, including:— Decorative Border 


Designs, Rolled Cylinder Work, Use of Sand, Free Hand 


earing, Stringing and Chain Making, Blot Work, Spot, Dot, and Line 


Work, Clay Modeling, Raffia Weaving, Winding and Sewing, and Some Uses for Nuts and Gourds. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 


KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 

















(Continued from page 360) 
CHIPPER AND TWITTER 


Chipper and Twitter were two little baby 
birds. Their mother said to them, “Now I 
am going away for a little while. Be sure you 
keep very quiet in your nest and do not climb 
up on the edge of it for you might fall far down 
to the ground.” Away she -flew. She was: 
hardly out of sight when Twitter said, “‘I want 
to see what this great world looks like.” He 
climbed up to the edge of the nest, lost: his 
balance and fell far down, down to the ground. 
A’big cat was near and was about to eat him 
up when the mother bird ‘came and flew into 


Phonic Story 
Atice E. ALLEN 


Some of the Arr Family spell the name ARE, some Ear, 
and some Ere. But here they are with a story for you about 
“A June flight.” 

(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in 
parentheses on the blackboard for the children to sound and 
pronounce. Give only as much of the story at one time as 
seems advisable.) 


Two dandelion petals —a jolly little (pair) — 

Dressed just alike in yellow, with yellow fuzz for 
(hair), 

Thought they would like an aeroplane. to take 
them through the (air) — 


The flowers of aviation were talking every ° 


(where). 

A brand-new way they’d build their craft — 
the dandelion (pair) — 

For planes and steering-gear and wheel, they 
had but little (care). 

They’d mount into their airship by a winding 
sunbeam (stair), 

They’d seat them in much comfort — each in a 
sunbeam (chair), 

And sails, made all of sunbeams, should above 
them (flare) and (glare), 

As away, away together — they floated through 
the air. 


They talked and talked and talked and talked — 


the dandelion (pair) — 
And told of wondrous flights up — up — each 
cne would surely (dare), 
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the cat’s face. She ran away. A big boy 
heard the birds crying and he came and put 
Twitter back into his nest. He will obey his 
mother next time. 


HELEN’s. GIFT 


Helen’s papa had a strawberry bed. . He 
told her he would pay her two cents for eyery 
box of strawberries ‘she would ‘pick. +She 
pieked fifteen boxes. Then she bought some 
pretty pinks for a very old lady who was'blind. 
She said, “I know she can smell the pinks if she 
cannot see them.” This gift made the old lad\ 
very happy. cunente 





Till, can you think what happened — I'll tell 
you, but you'll (stare) — 

Each dandelion petal with -his crinkly golden 

’ (hair) 

Turned straight into an aeroplane himself, right 
then and (there)! 

A ship so slight and fairy — it scarce a breath 
could (bear), 

But shaped just right and strong enough for 
sailing through the (air). 

It had no gold about it — ’twas shining silver) 
(fair), 

As if in building it, perhaps, a spider had a 
(share), 

A clover-breeze was passing — (there) was no 
time to (spare) — 

(There) was no time for anything — the start 
was (fair) and (square) — 

Away the (air)ships glided —a jolly little 
(pair) — 

I don’t know just what (air) waves they'll trave' 
here and (there), 

Or what far countries they will see, all blossom- 
sweet and (rare). 

Of course, they’ll land safe somewhere —I don’t 
know yet just (where) — 

But one thing is quite certain, instead of just 2 
(pair), 

Where’er they strike, next year there’ll be to sail 
the summer (air), 

Of dandelion (air) ships a score and more to 

& (spare)! 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE RECREATION OF TRAVEL 


A hard-working business man on a two-hour trip by a finely-equipped train, 
said: ‘It is a positive pleasure to me when I make this trip. I feel a sense of 
freedom and mental holiday, which I can find nowhere else. For the time being I 
am like a boy out of school, and there is an added zest to the short recess from 
business cares in the comfortable surroundings and the constantly changing 
scenes. 

In the comfort and ease that the best type of railroad cars furnish to-day 
a great many people find that a railroad trip is a distinct recreation. It differs 
from life in a hotel only in the absence of the palm garden and the orchestra, but 
has the added charm of pleasant motion with the constantly changing panorama 
ef natural scenery. 

It is a fact that ‘‘change and rest’’ is needful at times and one in search of 
it will find the first sense of it on a well-appointed railroad train. The ‘“‘change”’ 
is instantaneous and continuous, the ‘‘rest’’ is provided in the comforts and 
conveniences of a limited train. 

Nothing has done so much in later years to raise the standard of railroad 
travel from a dread to a pleasure as the high grade of equipment, with corre- 
sponding appointments, and the safe-guarding of passengers by every means that 
skill and capital can devise. 

From the time when the Pennsylvania Railroad introduced the first limited 
train in 1881 to the present day, progress in the line of making travel attractive 
and popular has never faltered. 

Ask the traveler of forty years ago to compare the present methods with 
those of the past and you will appreciate how fortunate it is to live and enjoy 
travel in these days. 

















VACATION VOYAGES 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL AND COSTA RICA 


AT SPECIAL LOW RATES 
From June to October 


Col. Goethals says: “‘Now is the time to see 
the Panama Canal, before the water is turned 
in and the engineering wonders of the century 
disappear from view.” 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 
THE PRINZ STEAMERS 


OF THE 


")) ATLAS SERVICE 





ai 


“a 
A 
Equipped with modern appliances insure absolute comfort at sea 
\Ss ee 


<S Round trip from NEW YORK to KINGSTON and MONTEGO BAY, 
ae “a JAMAICA, and SANTIAGO, CUBA...  . eee 
ae A 25-day Cruise to CUBA, JAMAICA, COLON, and COSTA RICA, with the privilege 


of a stop-over of one or two weeks at KINGSTON, JAMAICA, either Northbound or 
Southbound. Berth and meals included, with use of steamer as hotel while in port. 


Ample time for sightseeing. 
$115.00 


OTHER TOURS, 11 to 24 DAYS 
Only one Class Write for full information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Night and Morning 


(ACTION SONG) 
Words and Music by S. EvLyN DERING 
( Fold arms at nape of neck ) 































































































, To be sung softly in moderate time mt &. ee 3 sores Oona —< 
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1. The but-ter- flies fold their wings at night When 
2. The bird ies coo in their ti ny nest,Chirp, 
3. The squir - rels curl and cud-dle at night,Then 
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blink i stars are shin - ing bright, And at the break of 
chirp good-nightas they go to rest, And at the break of 
close their sau s eyes . so bright, And at the break of 
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( Extend arms, then open wide ) 
ritard 































dawn 


They ° pen wide to greet the morn; And 
dawn Their wings o pen wide to greet the morn; And 
dawn They chirr and _—_ chirr a gay “good morn;” And 



















































































softly 
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flut 
fly - 





ing, 







tring, flut - t’ring, flut - 


fly 
(ively) scamp - ’ring, scamp - ’ring, scamp - ’ring so 









t’ring so From flow- er 
ing so From treé 
From branch 


to flow-er they soft 
to tree they mer - ri - ly 
to. branch they mer-ri-iy go. 


ing, fly 








animated 








_po# a 
mrad 













































































(Leaping) 
The froggies hop ae late at n 







But at the break of early dawn, 






And leaping, leaping, leaping so 
With a croak, croak, croak, they 








To their wee dark home way out of sight; 


They play leap-frog and greet the morn. 


(Frisking) 

The wee lambkins bleat a last good-night, 
And rest in their coats of fleecy white, 

Then at the break of early dawn, 

They frisk about to greet the morn. 


And frisking, frisking, frisking, so 
Through fields and meadows they merrily go. 


ight, 


merrily go. 


(Motions — with clapping of hands) 





(Skipping) 
Then little children go to rest, 
To snuggle down in their cradle nes! 
And so at break of early dawn, 
All bright and rosy greet the morn. 


With jumping, jumping, skipping so 
All out of their beds they merrily go. 
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DAY CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


What sort of bread-and-butter efficiency 
training does the educational system of this 
country offer the young workman who 
wants to better himself by going to an in- 
dustrial school out of shop hours? This 
question is touched on by Charles R. Rich- 
ards, Director of Cooper Union for the ad- 
vancement of science and art, New York 
City, in a publication just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Richards finds that just now evening 
schools have the most pupils of this sort, 
but points out the advantages which would 
accrue if America should follow the ex- 
ample of Germany, in allowing workmen 
to get off in the daytime without having 
their wages docked, in order to raise their 
efficiency by attendance at an industrial 
school. Dr. Richards says in part: 

“The positive benefits that result when 
the German plan is followed, and the close 
co-relation that is made between the work 
of the shop and that of the class-room, 
have been so strikingly shown that this 
system of industrial education deserves to 
be increasingly studied by both employers 
and school men. When the time for at- 
tendance upon the school work is granted 
to apprentices or other learners by employ- 
ers and the wages continued during this 
period, the economic problem for the boy 
is solved. Inasmuch as the public school 
is not called upon to supply the costly 
equipment for practical work, but only that 
instruction specifically fitted to the tech- 
nical needs of the learners, the administra- 
tion expense is reduced to a minimum. In 
its beginning such a plan is evidently most 
readily applied in cities and other localities 
where the concentration of high grade 
industries gives a large number of appren- 
tices or learners in a comparatively few 
lines.” 


— To those desiring efficient preparation 
in the shortest practicable time for teaching 
Music, Drawing, Domestic Science and Art, 
or Physical Culture, we would recommend 
for consideration the training offered by 
The Technical Normal School of Chicago. 
This school concentrates its efforts upon 
the preparation of students for teaching and 
supervising the special branches. The 
training is given in the shortest time com- 
patible with thoroughness. The economy 
of time effected is one of the strong points 
of the school. It employs modern methods 
and fully qualifies its students for successful 
work. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Wett Known LADY WILL SEND FREE 
to ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. [I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. It is absolutely 
harmless Your own doctor would endorse 
it. I will send full particulars, free, to en- 
able any other sufferer to achieve the same 
happy results privately at home. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, Mrs. 
Caroline Osgood (Suite aB0C), 118 E. 28th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THe MerrianWesster? 


CONSIDER how much accurate information your 
scholars will gain by having readily accessi- . 
ble this “Library in a Single Volume.” Itisa 

NEW CREATION containing in conaise form 

just those facts that you so often seek. It 


matter is equivalent to a 15 volume en- 

cyclopedia. 

400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. A striking feature is the 
new divided page,—a “Stroke of Genius.” 
WHY not at once make arequisition for the : 
New International — The Merriam Webster? © 

Direct that use constantl 

new ow bok t2 ans answer their numerous » Aomd i 33 

The t will save much of your {4 

} ye bt 7 dictionary habit. & 


WRITE for specimen es, illustrations, 
etc. Mention this publication and receive 
FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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FY WANTED-A RIDER AGENT 


ride and exhibit a sample Latest Model 
nger’’ hala aes - us. Our agentsevery where are making 


~ 7%, Write ull yo special offer at once, 
NO NO MONEY RE ReguiR eb B until you recelve and approve of your 


bicycle e ship to anyone anywhere in the U. 8. without @ cent de 
fi in advance, prepay freight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL d during 
\ which ty you may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. 
4 It you re then not perfectly satiss fled or do not wish to keep the 
" cycle shit it back to us at se and you will mot be out one cent. 
i" F PRICES We furnfen the highest grade bicycles it is 
al possible to make at one small profit above 
factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by buy- 
ng direct of us and above the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your 
bicycle. BUY a bicycleor a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you receive our py I —_ learn our unheard of factory 


and ha bl 
YOu WILL BE. KSTO NISHED ©: ween Fon resetve our beautiful catalogue 


wg Py yee models at the wonder 
iy Sow oes prices we can make you this year. We sell the highest grade bicycles for 


thanany other factory. Wearosatisfied with 81.00 profitabove factory cost. 
 orereen be saa s, paws S can_ sell our bicycles under your own name piateat double our prices. 
| ally wy el Siete Rot segues handle second hand bicycles, but usually have 
1s3 tk AO Rik ire vt. gain lists _ wy Lay stores, These we clear out promptly at prices 
wheels. imported ro roller chains and is, parts, 
saith S$; Souoment aelknanthefterninndiee et 
00 Hedgethorn Puncture-Proof $ 4g 80 
Self-healing Tires 7, <arcte Pale 
TO INTRODUCE,ONLY 
The regularretail priceof these tires ts pee 
$10.00 per pair, but to introduce we J —_ = 
HO MORE MORE TROT TROUBLEFROM OMPU with order $4.55.£ 
HEDGE THORN RECORD 


NO MORE E TROUBLE FROM will MPU let byt apes 
A hundred thousand pairs sold last . 
ade nail size 
DESCRIPTIONS so \\\ccly ond cas 
riding, very durable and lined inside with @ 
a special quality of rubber, which never be- 
comes porous! a Showing the eit tee 
allowing the air to escape, 

e have hundreds of letters from satisfied customess ; wets) oe Lew rubber trped 
stating that their tires haveonly been pumped up once aes, ure strips *'B’’ 
or twice in a whcle season. They weigh no more than rs Males | rim strip “‘H"* 
an ordinary tire, the punctureresisting gualities bein top Prevent rim cutting. This 
given by several layers of thin, s yD 1 | tire will outlast any other 

bricon the tread. The regular price of these tires make--SOFT, ELASTIC and 
aed en spec iael ton t foradverts the vider of onl 1 Easy RIDIN. 

al fac’ ce 6 rider of only ys. 80per pair. All orders shipped same 
day letter is received. e ship C. O. D. on approval. 
berecraninns ive found a'them strletly as . oe —_ You do not pay a cent until you 
sank: locos per cent (thereby maki the ¥ 

ITH ORDER and enclose a advertisement. You van we repre nt ade pot Pay ny ayy 

StOUn expense if forany reason they are not satisfactory on examination. Weare perfectly reliable 
iit oe pt ay L7ae comet pete ° A tires, you will find that they will ride 
wot. 7 er you willbe oe f than any tire you bave ever used or seen at any price. 


that when yeas yr @ bi 
3 ie ities er bie ti reoter. you will give us your order. We want 
i OU NE EED ai don y any kind at any price unti! send for a pair of Hedgetho 
Puncture-Proof ti d ~ 
ahove: or write Sercur big Tine ana coe Tes on wuseon an tri — the special yoo 


Binds ot tire res at 
DOW OT WAIT tthe css pena: 


fom any =e eal ou know 





Do Nor THINK er euvine a bicycle ora pair e 
wonderful offers we are making 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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This is my rake to make the earth i“ 
Her Favorite Card (Fingers of right hand extended, and motion with lower 
(Last Day Recitation) Mish a f raking.) ghia Te 
© fine and smooth and nice, 
NELiiE CAMERON Bares And I rake and rake and will scatter seeds, the 
The Christmas cards are beautiful (Rake with right hand, fingers extended.) Co 
With bells and holly gay, O’er my garden in a trice. vi 
Or Santa on the chimney top pee 
Or in his reindeer sleigh. This is my bag that holds my seeds, . 
(Left arm curved for a bag.) 
The valentines are pretty too, And I scatter, scatter so, 
With cupids, hearts and lace, (Scatter with right hand.) | 
And little messages of love ; Now left, now right the brown seeds fall, as 
Hid in some secret place. I’m sure they all will grow. ” 
The cards that come at Easter time Here is my sprinkling-pot, filled to the brim, ~ 
I like almost as well; (Hands measure the height of the pot.) ch 
With Easter lilies pure and white, Out spouts the water clear, op 
Or chicks just from the shell. (Tips hands a little.) of 
All over my garden smooth and brown, to 
But of all the cards I ever saw, Where my plants will soon appear. an 
Plain, fancy, large, or small, 
I like my new promotion card 
The very best of all. The ““Going-to-bees” < 
It hasn’t any pictures on, Suppose that some fine morn in May te 
And yet I like it best. A honey-bee should pause and say, K 
Rather than lose this little card, “T guess I will not work to-day, of 
I’d part with all the rest. But next week or next summer, - 
or Or some time in the by-and-by, c 
figs 02 I'll be so diligent and spry . 
’ % That all the world must see that I - 
The Gardener Am what they call a ‘hummer?! * b 


Mauve. M. GRANT 


‘ Of course you’d wish to say at once, 
(A Finger Play) 


' “Q bee! don’t be a little dunce, 


This is my garden, watch me hoe, And waste your golden days and months E 
(Arms extended around desks.) In lazily reviewing 
Scratch, scratch, scratch! 4 » The things you’re ‘going’ to do, and how . 
(Fingers of right "hand placed together, make motion withthe ’--Your hive with honey you’ll endow, ‘ 
lower arm and hand as if hoeing.) But bear in mind, O bee, that Now it 
I want it nice and smooth, you know, Is just the time for ‘doing.’”’ i 
For this is my onion patch! — Nixon Waterman 
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Sewing Card—Little Bo-Peep 





lower 
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‘to-day which has not been extensively 


: Street, New York, have been recognized 


‘ it the most essential feature — perfect 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr. B. F. Clark, President of the Clark 
Teachers’ Agency, takes pleasure in stating 
that Mr. H. D. Bargelt (A. B., Cornell 
College, A.M., University Chicago), Prin- 
cipal of the High School, at Iron Mountain, 


Mich., will be associated with him as As-|*™ 


sistant Manager of the Chicago office. 


N. E. A. RATES 


Look — All teachers who are planning 
a summer vacation trip or who are desirous 
of doing some summer work in a great 
educational center like Chicago and who at 
the same time want to do a little health 
building, cannot expect to ever find a better 
chance to take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunities along health building lines 
offered at the Bernarr Macfadden Healtha- 
torium, than by using the N. E. A. rates 
and coming to Chicago this summer. 


— During the coming sessions of the N. 
E. A., July 6-12, the various schools of 
Chicago, are planning to assist in the en- 
tertainment of the guests. The Chicago 
Kindergarten College is extending the use 
of its reading and rest room; also of its 
office accommodations and mail service to 
such visitors as may care to use them. The 
College is at 1200 Michigan Boulevard, 
within easy walking distance of the Con- 
vention Headquarters. Its location is one 
block west of the Illinois Central Station, 
and it is very accessible to surface and 
elevated transportation. 





HOW TO MAKE STUDY A PLEASURE 


With this accomplished, half the battle 
of education is won. You can’t bore a hole 
in a child’s head and pour knowledge into 
it through a funnel; and when you force 
information, it generally fails to stick. 

What children see, they remember, that’s 
why they imitate so readily. Show them a 
moving picture of the land of the Midnight 
Sun or the Pyramids of Egypt, or perhaps 
the glaciers of Switzerland, and at once the 
subject is photographed indelibly upon the 
mind in a way no musty geographical data 
can ever accomplish. 

Again, take the subject of Botany. The 
child can be shown the growth of a flower 
from the seed to full bloom; can-see it 
grow before its very eyes, and it never 
forgets. 

There is not a subject of the’school-room 


filmed; and the best medium for bringing 
these subjects before the child mind, fixing 
them in the memory and making of study 
a pleasure, is the motion picture. 

The Nicholas Power Company, go Gold 


for years — both here and abroad —as 
the leading manufacturers of motion picture 
apparatus. For a long time they have 
realized the possibilities of the moving 
picture in educational fields, and with this 
idea in mind, they have been continually 
improving their machine, until to-day 
Power’s Cameragraph, No. 6, is recog- 
nized as the highest standard of merit. In 


projection — has been developed to the 
highest degree of efficiency. The pictures 
produced are clear, steady and sharp in 
every detail, and eye-strain and headache 
are never produced. 

The moving picture is here to stay, and 
judging from the constant inquiries of the 
Nicholas Power Company, the teachers 
are becoming impressed with the fact that 
the moving picture solves the question of 











DON’T PLAY ALL SUMMER 


Make a part of the ten or tweive weeks of vacation count for advancement towards a better position, a better 
salary and more desirable working conditions. You deserve to reach the success in your profession which care- 
ful preparation earns. No live teacher ever falls below that point. Do not waste all the summer. You will be 

tonote how far you can advance, by using an hour a day in careful study under competent guidance. 
This vacation may mark your best opportunity for years to advance farther 
into cf ranks of the omesaa. It wer net pont ~~ jae to study with 
Us, and you can pay a part of the tuition fee after school ins again in the DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
fall. The Interstate School tries to make it easy for posed mm teacher, ADonESS BELOW ANO MAIL TO THE SeHOOL 
no matter how poor in purse, to improve constantly in ability —in those ror ta & ~ 
material things which count. 


OUR COURSES ARE 
FOR TEACHERS 


The Interstate is the teachers’ correspondence school: let this fact have its 
‘oper and weighty influence when you select the school with which to study. 
No other institution of the kind in the world is organized to serve teachers 
as well as they are served here. 








Strong Normal Reviews, thorough Academic Courses, the best courses in 
Methods of Teaching ever offered. Write today and tell us exactly what 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








We announce the completion of a new edition of 


Public School Methods 


Among the many excellent new features will be found 300 
pages of helpful illustrated 


TYPE STUDY MATERIAL 
By Dr. Charles A. McMurry 


The advance orders indicate a sale of not less than 25,000. 
sets for the year 1912. Have you secured your set? All pro- 
gressive teachers will want to examine and own this, the 


“‘Teachers’ Professional Library "*—The Modern School Necessity 





SCHOOL METHODS COMPANY 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE, JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 3 
Classes will be conducted in Folk peas Mathetc Dancing, Public School Gymnastics, and Playground Courses. 
These courses are especially pointed for teac seeking advanced instructions in theory and practice who cannot give 
the time during the regular school year. Secondly, for those with some experience in teaching who desire additional 
instruction. hird, teachers can acquire additional material for broadening the scope of their work in the way of 
drills, etc. Fourth, for beginners who wish fundamental instruction. Credit for the summer work will be given on 
the regular course of the school to those seeking a diploma. If you are coming to the N. E. A. make our school- 
rooms your headquarters. For particulars address 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 

Mes. Robert L. Parsons, Box L, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Finest Conservatory in the West. Francis L. Yorke, M.A. This is our thirty-seventh year. 
We will conduct a summer school in all branches for five weeks, June 24th to July 27th. “Also 
a special course in public school music and drawing for grade teachers will be conducted by 
Mrs. Alice Spencer Dennis and Mrs. Katherine C. Margah. For detailed information address, 


Secretary, JAMES H. BELL, 530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Place to Rest and Get Well 


A 
SACRED HEART SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J, 


WASHINGTON 

A NOAA MYND SS NR 

ee — | SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 

tnd jodera senizam, Our tacnl | strand new inc of highet grate ele! prema 
iustrations of | the Ré-al Line. No capital content —only a coal to 

the returns are big. Address, for particulars, 
RE-AL CHEMICAL CO, 
1340 Granville Avenue, Chicago 
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how to make study a pleasure. 


























































Next Year 


No two teachers demand precisely the same thing of their 
professional magazine. Some want inspiration; some care 
only for methods of work; some want pictures and others 
arithmetic problems. There are teachers who like the 
material presented in a formal lecture style, and there are 
many others who prefer a conversational and personal style 
on the part of the author. It is not easy to reconcile such 
conflicting demands, but it is always our intention to satisfy 
them all as far as the limits of a magazine will allow. 


Keeping Up with the Times 

Perhaps the first desire of every growing teacher is to be- 
come familiar with novel and successful movements within 
the school world. This month we publish an account of Dr. 
Montessori’s work, written by one who has observed it in 
Rome. In subsequent issues there will be a description of 
the unusual work in history done in a third grade; an ac- 
count of the remarkable results in reading obtained by a 
Superintendent of Primary Instruction, and other reports of 
equal interest. 


Reading and’ English 


These subjects are perhaps most vitally interesting to the 

primary teacher. A recent article by Leon C. Staples on the 
results in reading obtained by the schools of Connecticut, 
has called forth so many letters of inquiry that Mr. Staples 
has consented to prepare several articles, describing the 
methods used in detail and enlisting the help of other 
supervisors. 
In English we have some very novel work 
to offer, arranged by Miss Ruth O. Dyer of 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial College, 
a fine taste of which will be found in this 
issue. Miss Dyer has selected with great 
care ten stories best calculated to appeal to 
little children, which she has told as graphi- 
cally as possible. This narrative the teacher 
can use in her own class-room with little or 
no adaptation. Miss Dyer has then made 
a simple dramatization, based on the story, 
and, to further illustrate the story and corre- 
late the English work with hand work, 
has described and photographed the sand- 
table arranged by her classes to illustrate 
the stories, and finally presents scissors 
cuttings, illustrating the tale in a simpler 
manner. The teacher who follows these 
lessons month by month will find her English 
work and her occupation lessons largely 
arranged and correlated for her. Such 
material cannot usually be adequately illus- 
trated in manuals for primary teachers, and 
we hope that the material, presented in this 
manner, will have a wide usefulness. 

Miss Caroline Griffin will continue her 
weekly outlines in English for second and 
third grades, which assemble an unusual 
number of appropriate verses and little 
stories. 
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Geography 


A Massachusetts superintendent of schools, who has len 
unusually successful in arranging a course of geography for 
primary schools will supervise the lessons in this subject, «nd 
provide illustrations of a quite exceptional nature. 


History 


Teachers are using the blackboard and sand-table more 
and more to illustrate lessons in all subjects, and even history 
can be made vivid and interesing to little children by these 
means. If you doubt us, we hope to convince you next year. 


Number Lessons 


Miss O’Neill, whose number lessons for first, second, and 
third grades have proved popular with so many teachers, will 
complete her series next year with lessons for the fourth 
grade. 


The ‘drawings, stories, plays and pieces to speak promise 
also a year of increasing interest. Miss Allen has written 
another serial story, for very little children, which will be 
published in large type, so that it may be used for reading 
lessons of the teacher so desires. 

In drawing and construction the editor hopes to present 
some work that has both beauty and practicability to recom- 
mend it. 
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ISLAND 
R 


$1 Milwaukee and Return. 


In sight of land all the way. 


The Great Steamship Columbus 
Daily 9.30 A.M. 
3, 5 and 7 Day Lake Trips 


To Mackinac Island, Sault Ste Marie 
and Georgian Bay Resorts. 


Write for illustrated folder of resorts 
and trips. 
P. ROBBINS, G.P.A. 
Foot Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The Montessori Method 


of Scientific Peda- 
gogy as applied 
to Child Education 
in the “Children’s 
Houses.” 


A Notable 
Contribution to 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Education 


Five years ago Dr. Maria Montessori, an Italian physician and 
educator, opened her first ‘‘ House of Childhood” (Casa dei Bam- 
bint) in Rome, and began to apply her revolutionary methods of 
education to the teaching of little children. To-day her methods 
are transforming the schools of Italy, and are making rapid prog- 
ress in other countries. The method aims toward the full func- 
tional development of the individual child. Remarkable attain- 
ments in reading, writing and arithmetic result naturally from a 
basic sense training method. 


For anything like a complete understanding of the spirit, methods and mate- 
rials of this wonderful system, it is necessary to read Dr. Montessori’s book 
itself, which is glowing with the inspiration of a great idea, and is thorough in 
its treatment of every detail. 


Every American teacher and every mother of little children should own and 
read this remarkable book. The accompanying coupon, properly signed, and 
enclosing 20 cents, will bring to you a descriptive booklet of pe oe Foe interest. 
You should mail the coupon to-day. 


A GLORIOUS VACATION 


For N.E.A. Delegates and Friends 
SPECIAL PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED EXCURSION 


CHICAGO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


in through standard and tourist sleepers leaving 
Chicago, Union Depot, 6.30 P.M., July rath 


6 DAYS IN WONDERLAND 


Touring the Park in stages, stopping at the 
splendid, world-famous hotels, or by stage and 
in camping party. 


Reservations for a large party have already 
been made, both at the hotels and camps. 


Decide right now to make this summer 





memorable for its perfect vacation. By all 
means send for a copy of the special folder 
containing full details. 





THE HOUSE OF CHILDHOOD, Inc., 
CARL R. BYOIR, Pres. 
nd, and ROOM 658, FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


_ For the enclosed 20c. to cover cost of printing and , please send me N A. J. PUHL 
ers, W ill your 5 e booklet describing the Montessori Method, and illustrated catalogue Gen. A or 


2~ q b r ° Gen. gt. 
fourth of the Montessori Didactic Apparatus. Burlington Route Northern Pacific Ry. 
141 So. Clark St. 144 So. Clark St. 
Chicago Chicago 





C. A. MATTHEWS 
A 
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a 3 This Saves You 50c 
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Present this coupon at any stationery store in 
Chicago during the meeting of the N.E.A., and it will be ac- . 
cepted as 50 cents on the purchase price of either style of our 


machine. The Clipless Paper Fastener Co., Newton, lowa 











STAND MACHINE 
Height 5 inches 


"“ Clipless”—that one word ought to 
tell the story. This unique little in- 
strument fastens together from two to 
ten sheets of paper instantly and with- 9 


out a clip; the paper self forms the 
fastening. 


vith, the tand machine, as shown With one of these machines on your desk it is the simplest 


above. of ihe hand machine, like» thing in the world to fasten together from two to ten sheets, 
made of the finest tool steel, as care- 


idly 99 0 ewreical instrument. Guar- at one move. Think what t at will save you—no lost 
ant ve years. 


‘es sheets —no hunting for pins or clips, each set of papers 
Pai. ea ven always together— bound like a book, but easily separated 


You will wonder how you evr whendesired. Geta ‘‘Clipless’’ : . 
sis alice c = Cites.” pless’’ when you are in Chicago. 
Price, $3.50 


The Clipless Paper Fastener Co. 
NEWTON, IOWA. 


HAND 
MACHINE 


Length 6 1-2 inches 


See our exhibit at the N.E.A. Meeting at Chicago 
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FANS For A June DAy 
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Peper for, the fan ‘s ; Twice as wide ay it 
15 long. Told on | 
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FREE HELP TO CURE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Woman Tells the Secret of Her Com- 
plete Cure So That It Never 
Returned 


“From deep de- 
spair to joyful sat- 
isfaction was the 
change in my feelings 
when I found an easy 
method to cure a dis- 
tressingly bad growth 
of Superfluous Hair, 
after many failures 
and repeated disap- 
pointments. 

A full and com- 
plete description of 
how I cured the hair 
so that it has never 
returned, will be sent 
(absolutely free and 
without obligation ) 
to any other sufferer 
who will send her 
name and address 
(stating whether Mrs. 
or Miss) and a 2-cent 
stamp for reply, ad- 
dressed to Elinor 
Chapelle, Sec’y, 486 
K. B. Delta Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





Mrs. Kathryn J enkins, Society 
Leader of Scranton, Pa., w 
tells Free How She was Cured 
of Her Hair Blemish so that it 
Never Returned. 











“IF YOU WANT A THING TO APPEAR IN 
YOUR NATIONAL LIFE, PLACE IT 
IN YOUR SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 


DIXON’S Gkarnite PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


are a part of the school gy of all prominent cities 
and towns in the United States. 

There are schools that have used them for thirty years 
in ~_ of strong competition, and these schools st: and at 

head of their profession. Won’t you follow their 

| The use of the Dixon Pencils may lead toa 
=. degree of scholarship in the schools under your 

arge. 

On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples 
will be sent to any who are interested in the use of good 
materials in their schools. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


TECHNICAL NORMAL SCHOOL 


A school of modern methods. 








Prepares in one year for teaching and super- 
vising in Music, Drawing, Domestic Science, 
ic Art, and Physical Education. 


i equip a capable student for teaching 
supervising these branches. THERE ARE 
THOUSANDS OF SMALLER CITIES THAT 
WOULD GLADLY PAY A GRADUATE 
TEACHER AN ADDITIONAL SALARY FOR 
SUPERVISING THE WORK IN ANY OF 
THESE DEPARTMENTS. 


Why not combine this with your regular 
teaching work and earn more money? If 
you are teaching at the present time and are 
interested in improving your income, why 
not consider ing a leave of absence and 
coming to our school for a year for the special 
work that we offer? 


Detailed information will be furnished by 
e Secretary. 
BOX 14, 3207 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








KIN DERGARTEN 
Readers of ping hangs ron should 
know about our —_— -— 4 —— 
Methods which we 


partm ent. 
Dr. Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
) Secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 


Gi “HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
Dept. 551 Springfield, Mass. 














BOOKS 


SoctAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. 
By M. V. O’Shea. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Houghton Miffiin Company. 

It is refreshing to take up a volume on 
education that is written from the point of 
view of the scientist, the conclusions of 
which are founded upon actual experiment 
in studying and training children. Too 
many of our educational theories are still 
based on the existence of an ideal child or 
average child and not on actual knowledge 
of the child as an individual. “My point of 
view,” says Dr. O’Shea, “might properly, I 
think, be said to be that of the naturalist 
rather than that of the logician or philoso- 
pher, or even the moralist or idealist. The 
problem before me constantly has been — 
what can we do in social training, con- 
sidering the nature of the individual and 
his social needs, rather than what ought 
we to do viewing the matter from an ideal 
standpoint.” Part I of this volume de- 
scribes the typical attitudes which the child 
tends to assume toward the persons with 
whom he comes in contact, and explains 
these attitudes in the light of fundamental 
principles of mental development. Part 
II undertakes to outline a plan of education 
designed to make the individual socially 
efficient. The volume is full of interesting 
and illuminative material for the student, 
who has been given every aid in the way of 
marginal headings, résumés, test questions, 
etc. The book will repay careful study on 
the part of the teacher, for it is one of those 
rare volumes in which not a word has been 
ill considered or wasted. 


THE Montessort MetHop. By Maria 
Montessori. Translated from the Italian 
by Anne E. George. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 


The appearance of this book has been 
preceded by many lectures and magazine 
articles, but after all, Dr. Montessori is the 
best exponent of her own methods and every 
teacher should study them at first hand. 
The book is not a scientific treatise, but 
describes, in an interesting way, Dr. 
Montessori’s early experiences as an edu- 
cator and her experiments at the “Chil- 
dren’s House” of Italy. 

Any system of education that claims 
to teach children of four to write in six 
weeks, even when some of those children 
are sub-normal,- should be absorbingly 
interesting to teachers, even if it does not, 
in all respects, commend itself to them. 


A Srupy OF THE PARAGRAPH, By 
Helen Thomas, A.M., New York, Cin- 
nati, Chicago: American Book Company. 

The importance of paragraph study can 
hardly be over-estimated by the English 
teacher, and the method proposed in this 
book has been found remarkably successful 
in teaching the three principles of composi- 
tion writing— Unity, Coherence, and Em- 
phasis. 


PLAYs AND COMEDIES FoR LITTLE Forks. 
By Marie Irish. 172 pages. Paper. Price, 
30 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

This new book has been planned to sup- 
ply dialogues and plays for little folks — 
ages five to ten years. Part I contains new, 
easy dramatizations of six familiar child 
stories*> Part II has seventeen original 
plays and comedies, a number of which are 
interspersed with little songs arranged to 
familiar tunes. ‘The collection is unusually 
fine and varied. 


That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you. every spring is a 
sign that your blood is wanting in 
vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that it is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired 
Feeling, gives new life and courage. 

Do not delay treatment, but begin at 
once to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 
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CRUISE UP 


Berth and Meals Included (First Cabin) 


To pinion, Nova Scotia and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, via 


RED CROSS LINE 


You cannot spend a more delightful and interesting 
summer vacation than by taking this grand cruise to 
the cool North. As truly foreign as a trip to Europe, 
and costing much less, The splendid, new, _ large 
tourist steamships ‘‘Stephano’’ and ‘‘Florizel,’’ offer 
every modern equipment for safety and comfort. No 
hotel bills. You live on the ship, 7 days at sea. 5 
days in port. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. 

Send for has:dsome Liustrated Catalom gr. 


BOWRING COMPANY, #7 BatteryPlace, New York 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Stady Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and 2 colleges. 

nd Preparstery, Agricultural, \ saa 
mercial, ermal and Civil Service Departmen: 
Preparation for College, to" 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations 
English rite to-day. 
THE nome CORRESPONDENCE. Senos. 








SPRINGFIEL 











“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwritin 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enab ec 
you to realize your desires. any say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. E. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Kindergarten, Book Bind- 
ing and Industrial Supplies, 
Yarns, Looms, Reeds, Raffia, 
Chair Cane, Construction 
Papers, Burlaps, Cross-Stitch 
Canvas, Entertainment Books and Teachers’ 
Aids. 80 page Catalogue free. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 
110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 











PRIMARY METHODS 
A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and neateds, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Ph 
netics, taught by Dr. A. H. ‘CAMPEELL. 
Principal of our Normal De partment. 
We have helped hundre is o teachers 
Dr. Campbell fo secure tye a pesiions = 
vetter salaries, 260 rage catalogue 
Lig ome CORRESPONDENCE scHooL 
Dept. 5 Springfield, Mass. 














igen Scholarship 


tT FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER”) 


We mean just what we say, We are de- 
¢ tothe public generally, 
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AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





The World’s Masterpieces in Art 
ONE CENT BACH 


Plan to use them in your school 
the very first of the new school year. 
Use them for gifts at the close of 
school in June. Send 2sc. for a 
little collection for yourself now. 

a@ SEND TO-DAY for cata- 
logue of 1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions, two pictures and a colored 
Bird picture. It also tells about 
the half-cent size, two-cent size, 
five-cent size and Bird Pictures, 
All for three two-cent stamps. 
Smaller, half-cent size, 3 x 3}. 
Extra Size, 10x12, 5 for 35¢. 

Bird Pictures in Colors. 13 for 26c. 
Large Pictures for Framing. 75¢. 


For 2&6 or More 
POSTPAID, SIZE, 54x38. 





Feeding Her Birds 


End of Day Baby Stuart 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 








*“*McINTOSH LANTERNS ARE HONEST LANTERNS” 


McINTOSH 





For Lantern Slide: Projection— $50.00 


Improved College Bench Lantern 


is a high grade lantern for schools—designed especially for lantern slide and also technical 
work and combining 


Quality — Efficiency — Versatility 

It is constructed of the best material and is carefully tested —handsomely finished 
and absolutely guaranteed. 

It is of correct scientific and optical design and everything is required to be properly 
fitted and constructed. Even the lenses must conform to our specifications. It is simple, 
accessible, easy to operate, and produces the best possible results on the screen. 

It can have accessory apparatus added from time to time for microscope, yertical and 
opaque projection. . 

Our little booklet, ** Projection Pointers,’ will help you select an outfit. Our 
Catalogue of other lanterns and slides is mailed free on request. Ask for it by postcard. 


McINTOSH steEgorricos 


COMPANY 
424 Atlas Block, 30 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 


All educators attending the ‘‘N. E. A.,°* July G—12, are invited to see our 
demonstration in our own hall, Atlas Block, 30 E. Randolph Street. 











‘Forest, Stream, and Sea Shore’ 


A BOOK OF OVER 200 PAGES 
ISSUED BY 


The Canadian 
Government Railways 


Intercolonial Railway 
Prince Edward Island Railway 









Is illustrated in color and in half-tone. It contains a well written description of 

the country contiguous to these railways in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 

Prince Edward Island, and is replete with historic incident, legend and folk lore. 

Send Ten Cents in Stamps 
VALUABLE HISTORICAL BROCHURES— FREE 

Send for the following enclosing a two-cent stamp for each. 

St. John —The City of the Loyalists. 

Prince Edward Island— Garden of the Gulf. 

Storied Halifax—The Warden of the Honour of the North. 

Each of the above thirty pages—illustrated with thirty to fifty half-tone pictures— 
with the covers historically and artistically designed in colors. 


R. W. CHIPIIAN, N. BE. A., INTERCOLONIAL RY. 
OLD SOUTH BUILDING, BOSTON 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 4 C 
with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 














thus in her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


page | proposition. 


GUESSING 

No tendency is more inherent in school 
children than that of GuEssINc about what 
they could be Sure of. In no way can the 
teacher better combat this tendency, in : 
way better inculcate that passion for e 
knowledge that is the distinctive marl 
the scholar, than by insisting upon freq 
use of WEBSTER’s NEW INTERNATION AL 
Dictionary (G. and C. Merriam C 
pany). Nor will insistence by the teac ie 
long be necessary, for no pupil beyond 
primary years long uses the NEw INtT©r- 
NATIONAL withou‘ learning that it is 
inexhaustible mine of things interesting t 
Hi, without regarding every new word a 
worth looking up, without being asha1 
to say “I think” when by a reference to the 
new work he could say “I know”; — with- 
out, in short, catching the dictionary habi 


a a) 
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AN IDEAL SUMMER VACATIO>» 
TRIP 

At the present time there is no trip, in 1) 
world that should prove as vitally interesting 
to Americans as that to the Panama Canal. 
Af no time can one find a short cruise at an 
equally low cost that is more delightful or 
rewarding than this sail over southern seas. 

Particular interest is centered on the canal 
just now, because of the opportunity, that 
will never come again, of seeing its marvel- 
ous construction and unrivalled engineering 
feats, at present exposed to view, but shortly 
to be hidden by the flood of water that will 
rush through its massive gates. Merely to 
read of what has been accomplished by 
American energy and skill, fills the patriotic 
countryman with pride, but actually to see 
this “‘eighth wonder of the world” is an 
important part of a liberal education. 

Notwithstanding opinion to the contrary, 
a summer trip in southern waters is unusu- 
ally refreshing and delightful. The luxuri- 
ous steamers of the United Fruit Company, 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in 
this issue, are specially built for tropical 
travel. The staterooms are air-cooled and 
may be regulated down to 55°. The decks 
are broad and spacious, the cuisine excellent, 
and every room is an outside one. ‘The 
whole story is told in an attractive illustrated 
booklet, “Cruising the Spanish Main,” 
issued by the Company. 





HAVE something that will appeal to every 

intelligent man and woman and [I take it 

that a good many teachers will be glad to 
earn some extra money during the summer 





F. B. Dickerson 
8 years Postmaster, Detroit, Mich. 


My proposition is the greatest aid to s 
dents, teachers, speakers, and parents havi" g 
children in school. I want a few more agen's 
among teachers. Apply at once. Over 70, 
of this proposition have been sold by teach 
and students during the summer vacatio' 
We have room for a few more agents. O 
terms are very generous. A very high grace 
Address 





F. B. DICKERSON CO. 
Box 4 54 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
TERM: JULY IST TO AUGUST 10TH 


Courses will be offered in the usual subjects 
leading to the degrees of A.B., B.S., M.A, 
or Ph.D 


Special Courses for Architects, Librarians, 
Kindergartners, High School Teachers, In- 
structors in Physical Education, Social Workers, 
Teachers of Backward Children, Physicians 
and Clergymen. A Systematic Group of 
Courses for Elementary School Teachers, in- 
duding the recent results Of educational 
research, centered about the School of Obser- 
vation, each grade of which is in charge of an 
expert representing a noted school system or 
training school for teachers. 


Systematic Courses in Psychology, with Dr. 
Witmer’s Psychological Clinic and Model 
Classes for Backward Children, School Play- 
grounds, Architectural Drawing-rooms, Botan- 
ical and School Gardens, Chemical, Physical 
and Biological Laboratories, University Mu- 
seum, Library, Gymnasium, Swimming-pool 
and Athletic Grounds. 

For circular and information, address 

A. DUNCAN YOCUM, Director of the Summer 
School, Box 32, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Demand for Physical Directors 
Is Greater To-day Than Ever 


The Physical Culture 
Training School, Chicago, 
Tilinois, will have a special 





——— 
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H - an a profession that is 
not overcrowded. 

There are thousands of 
the smaller cities that would 
j gladly pay a grade teacher an 
additional! salary for supervis- 
ing the physical work. 

Why not aie Bans 

; with your regular teachin; 

Grand Blvd., Chicago work and earn more oe 
Classes will be conducted in all branches in which we 
will accept beginners, also those who have had some ex- 
pa. We will also offer additional material for 

roadening the scope of work for teachers seeking ad- 
vanced instruction. 

The field is open to both men and women. 

_ The Boards of Education all over the country are 
in want of physical directors. 

We own our quarter-of-a-million dollar building. 

Attend a recognized school. Address 
Secretary, BOX M. 42D ST., AND GRAND BLVD., CHICAGO 


school beginning 





Home of the Physical 
Culture as. School, 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


JENNESS M. BRADEN 


EDUCATIONAL WORKER 
LECTURER—AUTHOR—TEACHER 


PRIMARY SPECIALIST 
GRADES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR AND 
FIVE 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES & ASSOCIATIONS 


STUDIO & OFFICE 
2220 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 


be HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER 

mious method of ‘en primary numbers. It 
follows = s “law of strong contrast.” Numbers 
are made real leading to accuracy through self-activity 





and love of Study. 
* Strong i in illustrations and suggestions.” 
very best American Primary Number Work.” 
“Progressive teachers cannot afford to be without it.” 
—District Superintendent 
Copies can be obtained of the Author. Price, s5 cts. 


RUSSELL HINMAN 


Mr. Russell Hinman, a Director of the 
American Book Company, and Chief of its 
Editorial Department, died at his home in 
Summit, N. J., on the 28th of April. 
Mr. Hinman was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 23, 1853, and was descended 
from a family noted in the early history of 
the Connecticut colony. He was educated 
at Antioch College, Ohio, where he received 
the degree of Civil Engineer, and at once 
obtained employment in his chosen pro- 
fession with the Southern Railway, which 
was then under construction. 
In 1878, he entered the editorial office of 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, of 
Cincinnati, publishers of school books. 
His natural bent and professional training 
led him to take an active interest in the 
geographic publications of that house, and 
he was soon busily engaged in making the 
corrections and revisions necessary to keep- 
ing geographies largely in use in the schools 
accurate and up-to-date. 
In 1888, his “Eclectic Physical Geog- 
raphy” was published and was recognized 
at once as an original work of great merit, 
although when first issued, it did not bear 
the author’s name. 
The Eclectic Geographies, which had a 
wide use when Mr. Hinman first began his 
work with Van Antwerp, Bragg & Com- 
pany, were subsequently thoroughly re- 
vised by him, even to the extent of practically 
re-writing the series; and the books profited 
greatly by his clear and forcible style and 
exact scholarship. 
In 1890, Mr. Hinman declined an ap- 
pointment as Geographer of the Eleventh 
Census, and came to New York, where he 
entered the Editorial Department of the 
American Book Company. In his twenty- 
two years of service with the Company, 
howe more manuscripts of school text- 
passed through his hands receiving 
the benefit of his advice and suggestion in 
process of publication, than have been 
similarly treated by any other editor in the 
country. Besides revising many geographies 
he was co-author of a widely used series, 
in addition to his physical geography. 
Authors and educators génerally, who came 
in contact with him, were always impressed 
with his sicentific attainments, his broad 
knowledge, and his exact scholarship, as 
well as with his indomitable energy and 
intense application. 
In 1903, Mr Hinman became a Director 
of the American Book Company, which 
office he retained until his death. He is 
survived by his wife and four children and 
his aged father, who resided with his son 
at Summit. 
Mr. Hinman was a rapid and accurate 
worker, a man of active and constructive 
mind. His great experience in selecting 
manuscripts and seeing through the press 
books on a wide range of subjects and of all 
grades, gave him an unusual breadth of 
view and a well-trained jugdment of how 
best to meet the educational demands of 
the schools. He was a_ public-spirited 
citizen, active in promoting the interests of 
his community, and was held in high esteem 
for his attainments and character. 


TEACHERS TAKE NOTICE 


This ad is worth $10 to 
10 you. Special Proposition 10 
for all primary and inter- 
mediate grade teachers. We will show you 
how this ad will benefit you this much, or 
more, with no effort at all on your part. 
Address at once 





BEAUTIFUL EYES 


Famous English Chemist's Wonderful 
Free Secret Makes Them Possible 
for All: also Long, Silky Eye- 
lashes and Well-Arched 
Eyebrows 





Without beautiful eyes, no one is really beautiful, 
while even a homely face is made attractive by eyes that 
lease. Through the wonderful discovery of a famous 
nglish chemist Tetnaive the benefit of his advice free to 
all, you may now have eyes as radiant as the Evening Star— 
eyes that attract and fascinate —eyes that have the power 
to influence others —eyes that people call wonderful. 

His secret will also enable you to secure long, silky eye- 
lashes and thick, well-arched eyebrows, which are to a 
beautiful eye, what a fine setting is toa brilliant diamond. 
In addition, this remarkable discovery makes weak 
eyes strong, and quickly overcomes smarting effects of 
wind, dust and sun, besides clearing the eyes of 
“bloodshot” and yellow sear. If you wish to make your 
eyes bright and beautiful, write today, enclosing 2 cents 
in stamps for reply, stating whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, 
and address your letter to rT A. P. Smith, Dept 
486 B. Pine St., Providence, .,and you will receive 
the secret free. 


$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on steamers. Visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany. Italy, France. 
Extension to Ireland, $35 extra. 


Apply to MISS MARY E, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
“ People are born not made who know how to take 


you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
leader.”— Mrs. Eva D. Kelloge in Primary Education 
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Supplementary 47ihmav 


graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 
4 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 
The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 


Address Department P 
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* * 
Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Shert 
Story, ht by 4. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippi *s Magazine. 
Over one ue, Rentred Home Stud 


eres ofessors in Harra 


cornell and leading colleges. 
X- Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept.374 Springfield Mass. | 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
June 18— August 9 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 
in Kindergarten Education. Credits offered 
on one third of regular first and second year 
work, 


SPECIAL COURSES in Primary Methods, 
Nature Study, Art for Primary Grades. 
Games adapted for Primary Grades. 


Write for folders giving full information. 
































C. DICKERSON & SON 





Address MRS, EMILY BENTON PAGE 
Groton, Tompk 


Weedsport, N. Y. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


BOX 0. 1200 MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a Fascination 


This is a matter of the pos- 


i 


session of many natural qualities, 
-foremost among which may be counted 
the radiant beauty of a natural complexion, 
such as is assured by the regular daily use of 


Pears’ Soap | 


Nature dowers almost every woman with a more or less 
beautiful complexicn. To begin with it is soft and 
smooth, and fair to look upon, but, perhaps by the use of 
ordinary, impure toilet soaps, or other neglect, the skin 
gradually loses its natural beauty and becomes colorless 
and inanimate. 

To guard against a disaster like this, the skin should 
always be washed with Pears’ Soap, which by its complete 
vurity and its unique emollient qualities, 


preserves the skin in its natural condition from infancy 
to old age, keeping it soft, smooth and beautiful. 





“All rights secured” 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” ¥ 





(Continued from page 310) 

n the Dueber Avenue School made a world’s 

ord last year when the little tots, whose 
ges averaged seven years, read 92 different 
ooks. Miss Wamrer’s room in South 
fcKinley building was a close second with 
8 books and would probabiy have equalled 
he record of Miss Lenzer’s pupils but for 
he fact that there were more in Miss 
jJarner’s room. Most of the first grade 
poms read more than 50 books. 

The vocabulary secured by reading all 
ese books is almost inestimable, but from 
e first eight books used in one of the rooms 

iss Moore found that the children had 

ured a reading vocabulary of 821 words. 

“T am often asked,” Miss Moore says, 
if the children understand what they 
ead or whether they simply say the words 
yithout knowing the meaning. 

“The fact that they do understand it is 

own by their interest in the reading. 
Whenever a new book is brought into the 
pom the children are wild with joy and 
hey are always eager to be reading the 
tories which we try to make as interesting 

possible. 

“Each child has a book and while one 
eads, the others follow the reading in their 
wn books. We encourage them to ask 
juestions about the story or to ask the mean- 
g of words they do not know and they never 
ail to take advantage of the opportunity 

every lesson.” 

The text-book used is Miss Moore’s 
Blackboard Reading” which is also used 

many of the other schools of the state. 
tis a book to be placed in the hands of the 
acher and not the pupil and explains the 
ork to be done. 

Instructors frequently come long dis: 
ances to see the work done in Canton schools 
nd many superintendents have taken their 
eachers there to investigate the work. 
fost of them have adopted the system in 

eir schools. 

Many congratulatory letters have been 

ceived by Miss Moore, among them the 
allowing received recently from an Ohio 
uperintendent who with another instruc- 

r visited the local schools: 

“I may say in passing that in all the 

hools I have visited, and I have visited 
bome good ones the last few years, I have 

ever seen better primary reading than I 
ound in your schools. I was delighted 
pnd so was Mr. E. 

“Far-famed Indianapolis is not in it 
ith Canton on reading.” 

Frank W. Miller, State School Com- 

issioner, is now preparing a course of 
btudy for use in rural schools and has asked 
fiss Moore to prepare the part devoted to 
ading. She is now engaged in the work. 

The work when completed will be printed 
pnd sent to every rural teacher in the State so 
hat the system evolved in Canton will be 
sed, beginning next year, in every rural 
school in the State. — News Democrat 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 
Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
ow she secured a school library without 
‘ost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
ional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
nd Chicago. 


(This list of agencies continued from page 310) 





Formerly EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, same management 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101i TREMONT STREET, .;, BOSTON, MASS. 








Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE ACENCY FOR QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


We are in need of Qualified Teachers, for every 
department of school work, throughout ihe entire 
West. Booklet, “How to Apply for a School! and 
Secure Promotion,” with laws of certification of 
teachers, free to members or sent postpaid for fifty 
ot: EOE. Tl due Da Lua setmy cents in stamps. Write us to-day. 

WM. RUFFER, A.B.,. Manager. 
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13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 


ACENCY 
’ 
PACIFI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifl- 


cation Circular and Application form write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 





Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today 





Teachers who contemplate coming to Chicago for the N. E. A. are invited to 
use our office to receive their mail and meet their friends, etc. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 21st YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 
other teachers to « olleges, pub- 


"’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency #220 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J, L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 


[ POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 


Write us your qualifications. 
r MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 





Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 























Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,”’ 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


Sent free. Western Offices { SS 


The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Aasoncy : 
A superior agency for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo] officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
Our Teachers’ Agency is flooded with applications for graduates from our Home Study Courses. 
dents report vacancies. So many calls for teachers unexpected. 
AT LEAST 500 MORE TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
Salaries from $500 to $2500 per year. We prepare teachers for advanced positions and secure the positions dc 
sired. If you want a position in the North, East, South, or West, write to us at once. Can also use some Commercial 
Teachers, Stenographers, and Book-keepers. Shali we also send to you our “Special Tuition Scholarship” for 
consideration? Advice and ful! particulars free. Write to us for our Teachers’ Agency plan; it produces the result 
and that is what you want. Write to-day —“ to-morrow never comes. ** Do it Now.** Address 


Teachers’ Agency, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


COME OUT WEST Where It Pays To Teach 


we 














Over 4000 stu- 





A 
PLACING 
AGENCY 
FOR 
TEACHERS 





Our “placing service” is unique in the educational field. 
do not send you printed notification blanks teiling you to “go 
after”? vacancies, or rumored vacancies. We write up and 
send the employer a special bound report upon your 
qualifications, showing preparation, personality, 
credentials and experience. ‘This costs us money, _ ~ 4¢s 

gv 





See 5* 
wpe a 


but it places you in the position you desire. . ~ *oye™ 


~ 
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Do you use the VICTOR in veler school? 


“The Victor is now in: practical everyday use in the school rooms of over 
350 cities of the United States. 
’ With a VICTOR you may teach games, marching, ~ 
skips, etc., in the Kindergarten; teach the songs in 
Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades; teach a 
splendid repertoire of the world’s folk and familiar 
songs to Grammar and High School pupils; teach the 
tone quality of orchestral instruments, and the gems of 
orchestral and band music, the masterpieces of violin, 
flute, harp, céllo, etc. 
Everybody loves the kind of music they hear most. 
Let the children in your school learn to loye the best 
music by Hearing the best, over and over again. 
Are you following a DEFINITE course of Music 
Study in your High ‘School? - With the VICTOR you 
may carry out, in connection with your chorus work, a Tises.y; petites xv 


full four f study in Folk S Musi AEDS ioe, Cosmas of to pamahin, 
ou years’ course oO S u y In oO ong, usic portability, simplicity, and carrying power 


History, Music Appreciation and Interpretation, illus-_ “""* 


trated at every point by Victor Records, leading to credits both in the local 
school and on“entrance requirements in college. 


What are you going to do with the children this summer? 


Do you know that the VICTOR is most important in the equipment of 

the Playground, as the children must have music for singing and dancing, for 

accompanying the Folk Dances, 

Games, . Reels, Jigs, Marches, 

May Pole, and a great variety of 

a. dances fof recreation work where 

it is next to impossible to use 

pianos? These Victor Records 

are all made by full Military Band 

under personal direction of Eliza- 

beth Burchenal, Organizer and 

. Chairman. of the Folk Dance 

Class dancing the Highland Fling with Victor Record No, 17001 on the Committee of the Playground 
Associatiormof America. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly send a Victor to YOUR school for a demon- 


stration. Ask him TODAY. At any rate write to us for booklet and full 
information. 


EY 


Public School Educational Departuiie 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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